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INTRODUCTION. 


|| ‘The editor of the « Olden Time,” in presenting the first number to the | 
| public, avails himself of the opportunity to state that he does not presume | 
even to hope, that he will furnish much that is new, to that portion of read- 
| ers who have facilities and leisure to examine the various publications 
| which have from time to time been made upon the subject of the early 
explorations and subsequent settlement and improvement of the country 
| around. His wishes are not so aspiring, his undertaking not so presump- 
tuous; but although more humble, he trusts it will not be valueless. He || 
| hopes, at least, to furnish to those of his fellow citizens who have not the ! 
'| facilities to investigate the subjects in question, or having the facilities, want || 
| the leisure necessary to such investigation, desired information ina very | 
| cheap and convenient form, and at such intervals as will suit the most indus- | 
trious, and afford them, at stated periods, and in moderate portions, authen- 
tic information of the progress of this country from a wild and uncultivated | 
condition to its present advancement in civilization and all the useful arts, 
He means to treat his subject in a plain matter-of-fact manner, and will | 
labor to enable his readers to realize and appreciate the actual condition of 
| affairs at each period of the history of the country. It is his intention, as | 
is intimated in the Prospectus, to re-publish in whole or in part, various || 
interesting papers in relation to the early history of this country, in prefer- | 
ence to undertaking the task of the historian, by forming from such docu- || 
ments his own inferences and opinions, and presenting them to his readers | 
as historical facts. In pursuing this course he has a double object in view, || 
to preserve unbroken those authentic and early notices of the country, and ! 
| 


place them in the possession of many persons who will otherwise probably 1 
rever have an opportunity to peruse them, and to furnish a more accurate | 
and satisfactory account of the actual state of the country, and of the views | 
and feelings of the different actors, at particular periods, than could in any | 
other way be given. It is not an unusual experiment of historians, orators 
and poets, to manufacture speeches for the prominent characters in their |, 
| 



































2 THE OLDEN TIME. 


histories, orations and poems; in order to give their readers or hearers a | 


clearer insight into the position of affairs and the views and feelings of 


actors, than could in any other way be accomplished. Such historians or 
authors only conjecture what were the motives or feelings of those for 
whom they speak, and may often be mistaken; while in this respect we 


run no risk of misapprehension, we make our actors speak for themselves, | 


and tell only what was really said and done. Washington, for instance, 
relates, in his journal, all that was done and said at the Forks, at Logstown, 


| at Venango and Le Beeuf, during his visit to those places in 1753. So also 


Frederick Post, the honest and simple hearted Moravian, in the plainest 
and most unpretending style, leads his readers, step by step, to the most 
intimate knowledge of the fears and wishes and schemes of the different 
Indians, and of the French about the time Forbes was advancing to Fort 
Duquesne. 


The editor feels satisfied that by pursuing the course he has decided on, | 


and giving various contemporaneous accounts of occurrences in this vicinity, 


where it ean be done in a reasonable space, he will render more clear and |, 


intelligible all such occurrences, than can possibly be done by a mere histo- | 


ry, drawn from those same accounts ; just as an intelligent juror can better 
understand the testimony of a witness when given orally, than he can from 


the most carefully drawn deposition. In the former case he te!ls his own | 


story, in the latter the scrivener interprets for him. 

The editor will go even yet a step further; when he can find well con- 
sidered articles in relation to particular occurrences, he will adopt and 
re-publish them, his aim not being to pen a narrative himself, but to collect 


together all such matters as are calculated to throw light upon the early |, 


history of our section of country. Whenever interesting documents and 


articles giving plain and intelligible accounts of particular events in the | 


history cannot be obtained, the editor will endeavor to fill up any hiatus 
which might exist, by plain unpretending statements drawn from memo- 
randa, notes and other materials within his reach. He feels conscious that 
such portions of the Olden Time will be less valuable than original contem- 
poraneous diaries, letters or publications, but they are necessary to complete 
the narrative. 

There are now existing in the hands of many of our fellow citizens 
numerous letters, newspapers, pamphlets, diaries and numerous other arti- 
cles written or printed, which separated as they are, may appear of little 
value, and yet might become valuable as materials of history, if collected 
together. ‘There are also still resting in the memories of many of our 
aged citizens the knowledge of various deeply interesting incidents, which 
will soon be forever lost, if not placed in safer keeping than the frail mem- 
ory of man. He, therefore, most earnestly solicits all persons possessing 
any such papers, whether written or printed, and all persons having the 
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NOTICES OF THE SETTLEMENT. 3 





knowledge of such early incidents, to furnish the means of using them. 


| We have already very liberal offers of such papers and narratives to a very 








considerable amount, and trust that this invitation may induce a large addi- 
tion to the number of such favors. We will add here the assurance that all 
such papers will be safely kept until used, and then safely returned to the 
respective owners, when so directed. 

With these introductory remarks, he submits the first number to the public, 
trusting that more anxiety will be evinced in searching for merits, than in 


| discerning deficiencies. The editor has, however, been too long engaged 








in that capacity to hope, even, that the Olden Time will satisfy all the vari- 
ous and dissimilar tastes of its readers. 


NOTICES OF THE SETTLEMENT 
OF THE COUNTRY ALONG THE MONONGAHELA, ALLEGHENY AND UPPER 
OHIO RIVERS AND THEIR TRIBUTARIES. 

In a narrative of the first visits of Europeans to the valleys of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, and in a notice of the controversy and war of Great 
Britain and France for the possession of that territory, it is impossible to 
overlook the toils, the sufferings, the devotion to their prescribed duties and 
the self-sacrificing spirit of the Jesuit Missionaries. 

In 1665, one hundred and eighty years ago, and sixteen years before 
the charter for this commonwealth was granted to William Penn, Father 
Clande Allouez, carried forward by zeal for the conversion of the heathen, 
had ascended the Ottawas river to lake Huron, sailed in his bark canoe 
along its northern shofe to the Sault of St. Mary, entered lake Superior, 
passed by the rich copper mines, of which he had even at that early day 
heard, and established a mission house at the western extremity of that 
inland sea. Fourteen years later,in 1679, La Salle built the Griffin, the 
first vessel that ever unfurled a sail on lake Erie. and three years later, the 
year after the charter was granted to Penn, this enterprising traveller de- 


scended the Illinois and the Mississippi to its mouth. Finally, in 1684, | 


in attempting to enter the Mississippi by sea, he passed by it, discovered 
Texas and landed there. Upon these two voyages of Robert Cavalier La 
Salle, the one to the mouth of the Mississippi, the other to Texas, and upon 
European treaties rest the claims formerly urged by France to the valleys 
of the Ohio and Mississippi, and to ‘Texas as a part of Louisiana. 

Great Britain rested her claim to the valleys of the Ohio, upon the 
treaties with the Six Nations of Indians, who claimed to have conquered 
the whole country from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, and from the lakes 
to Carolina. Prominent among these treaties was one made at Lancaster 
































4 THE OLDEN TIME. 


| in this State, in June 1744, by which a territory of undefined extent was 


ceded. It seems to be very certain from the declarations of the Indians at 
and that they did not intend to cede any lands west of the mountains. But 
the history of Indian treaties has been, except in a few cases, a mere history 


of fraud and usurpation. ‘I’o the poor Indian it made but little difference 


at all. Might would prevail, even were there no pretence of right. 


We have thus very. briefly stated the titles by which two European | 
nations, distant three thousand miles, claimed the territory in the very | 


heart of another continent, and occupied by another independent people. 


should be held by a very few thousand Indians sparsely scattered over a 


mouth of a river should exclude al] other European nations from the whole 
valley watered by its tributaries, was convenient. That was the elaim set up 


‘Texas rested upon his discovery of that country. 

Between these two contending nations it would be no easy task to decide 
which claim was the better one, or which the worse. Such as they were, 
however, they were destined to lead those powers into a war, which extend- 
ed its ravages from the banks of the Ohio to the shores of the Ganges, and 
to wrest from one of them the vast and extensive region, obtained by the 
toils and blood of so many of her subjects. 

The principal occupants of this portion of Pennsylvania were the Six 
Nations, called Jroquois by the French, Maqua by the Dutch, Mingoes by 
the English, and Mengwe by other Indian nations; the Zennilenape or 
Delawares, and the Shawanos or Shawanese. 

The Six Nations were originally five, viz: the Mohawks, the Oneidas, 
the Onondagoes, the Cayugas and the Senekas ; subsequently, however, the 
‘Tuscaroras upon being driven from North Carolina, applied for admission 
into the Five Nations, and since their admission in 1712, the union has been 
styled the Six Nations. ‘The home of the Five Nations was in New York, 
but they were a very warlike people and their conquests had extended, as 
we are told, by Colden in his history of the Five Nations, from New York 
to Carolina, and from New England to the Mississippi. ‘To manage their 
common concerns they had a Council composed of Sachems of different na- 
tions, who met annually, it is said, at Onondaga. ‘This council has been com- 
pared to the Wittenagemot of the Saxons. 








subsequent treaties, that they had been deceived in some way at Lancaster, | 


whether he agreed to a treaty dictated by the other party, or refused to treat | 


country capable of supporting many millions. ‘To prevent, as far as pos- | 
sible, collisions among European nations, it was necessary to adopt some | 








But it certainly was not the design of the Almighty that this great region | 


rules for their government, and one of these, that the nation discovering the | 


by France, and resisted by the colonies in 1754, and now we set up that |, 
claim to the river Columbia. It is, too, not a little singular that, after | 
resisting the French title to the Ohio under La Salle’s discovery, our title. to | 
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Mingoes were found scattered through Western Pennsylvania and in Ohio. 


Washington in 1753 found Yanacharison, the Half King of the Six Na- | 
tions at Logstown, and a portion of them settled in the rich bottom on the | 


Ohio, below Steubenville, have left their name there. 

The Delawares, another nation of Indians occupying this region of coun- 
try were once the formidable enemies of the Iroquois, but about two hun- 
dred years ago their condiion was greatly altered. ‘The mediators among 
the Indians were women. It is deemed disgraceful for a warrior to speak 
of peace while war rages. About 1617 the Iroquois had, by their own ac- 


count, conquered the Delawares and forced them to put on petticoats and | 


assume the character of women. ‘The Delawares admit the fact, of the 
assumption of the new character, but say the Iroquois accomplished their 


purpose by artifice; by persuading them that it would be magnanimous for | 


a great and heroic nation like the Delawares to assume the character of a 


mediator. ‘The ceremony of the metamorphosis was celebrated with great | 
pomp at Albany, in presence of the Dutch, whom the Delawares accused of | 


conspiring with their enemies, the Mengwe, to degrade them. 
The cause of the lelawares, and their explanation of this strange oceur- 


rence, is zealously a(lvocated by the Rev. Mr. Heckewelder ; but that view | 


of the matter seems far from satisfactory. ‘The Iroquois, upon several 


subsequent occasions, assumed that dictatorial or authoritative tone to the | 


Delawares, which might be expected from a conqueror, but not from a 
treacherous deceiver. ‘The submissiveness, too, of the Delawares under 
such treatment, seems rather to resemble the timidity of a conquered, than 
the fierce resentment of a deceived people. A single instance will elucidate 
this point. In 1736 there was a dispute between the Delawares and the 
proprietaries of Pennsylvania arising out of what was called the walking 
purchase of land, in the forks of the Delaware river. In 1742 a new treaty 
was to be made with Governor Thomas, at Philadelphia. He solicited the 


influence of the Six Nations, who sent down two hundred and thirty wars | 


riors. After the Council had assembled, Canassatego, an Iroquois chief, told 
the Governor “That they saw the Delawares had been an unruly people, 
and were altogether in the wrong ; that they had concluded to remove them, 
and oblige them to go over the river Delaware and quit all claim to any 
lands on this side for the future, since they had received pay for them, and 
it is gone through their guts long ago.” “* They deserved to be taken by the 
hair of the head and shaken severely until they recovered their senses.”’ “We 
conquered you and made women of you, and you know you ean no more 
sell lands than women.” ‘For all these reasons we charge you to remove 
instantly ; we don’t give you liberty to think about it. You are women. 
Don’t deliberate, but remove away.” 

The Delawares dared not disobey. ‘They left the Council immediately, 
and soon after removed from the forks of the Delaware; some to Sham 
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kin and Wyoming, the places assigned them by Canassatego, and some to 
the Ohio. 
Certainly the language of the Iroquois resembled that of a conqueror, 


rather than that of a mere deceiver, and the conduct of the Delawares was | 


not such, as we would expect from persons who were shamefully deceived 
and imposed upon. 

Other instances might be cited of similar arrogance on the one side, and 
submissiveness on the other. But the above is sufficient for our purpose. 

The Delawares have a tale of a long course of treachery, deception and 
falsehood, practiced by the Iroquois, and of equally long continued simpli- 
city, or stupidity, on their part. But the very excese of both forbids cre- 
dence. 

Again, at a Treaty held at Fort Pitt, in May, 1768, of which we will here- 
after give a more full account, a little incident occurred, which showed that 
the Shawanese also submitted very patiently to the rebukes of the Iroquois, 
and tended to show that the latter well deserved the name given by the late 
De Witt Clinton, of the Romans of America. Nymwha, a Shawanese, 


addressing the Pennsylvania Commissioners and the English present, said : — 
“ We desired you to destroy your forts, &c. Wealso desired younot to go | 


down the river,” &c. Next day Keyashuta, a Seneca chief, (one of the 
Indians, by the way, who accompanied Washington from Logstown to 
Le Beuf in 1753, and whom the editor well recollects,) rose with a copy 
of the Treaty of 1764, with Col. Bradstreet, in his hand, and addressing 


the Commissioners, said: “ By this Treaty we agreed that you had a right || 


to build forts and trading-houses where you pleased, and to travel the road 
of peace from the sun rising to the sun setting. At that Treaty the Shawa- 
nese and Delawares were with me, and know all this well, and I am sur- 
prised they should speak to you as they did yesterday.” ‘Two days after- 
wards, Kissinaughta, a Shawanese chief, rose, and said: ** You desired us 
to speak from our hearts, and tell you what gave us uneasiness of mind, 
and we did so. We are very sorry we should have said any thing to give 
offence, and we acknowledge we were wrong.” 

At the time of the charter to William Penn, the Delawares occupied New 
Jersey, the valley of the Delaware river, and the entire basin of the Schuyl- 
kill. Subsequently they removed to the Ohio, and in 1753, Washington 
found Shingiss, their King, near McKee’s Rocks, and Queen Aliquippa 
at the mouth of the Youghiogany, now McKeesport. 

The Shawanos, or Shawanese, are described as a restless people, who 
were constantly engaged in war with some of their neighbors. ‘They were 
originally from the South ; the French say from the Cumberland river ; Mr. 
Heckeweldev was told by other Indians that they were from Florida, and 
Mr. Johnson, United States Agent of Indian affairs, at Piqua, in Ohio, states 
that they came from the Suwaney river, Florida, and that it derived its name 
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from them. He also states, that they, and they only, of all the Indian 
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tribes, have a tradition that their ancestors crossed the sea. He also says, 
that until lately they kept a yearly sacrifice for their safe arrival. 

About 1698, they first appeared in Pennsylvania, some settling, as Mr. 
Heckewelder states, at Montour’s Island, six miles below Pittsburgh, some 
advanced to Conestoga, and others settled on the head waters of the Sus- 
quehanna and Delaware, In 1728, they were again in motion to the West, 
and located themselves near the Allegheny and Ohio. In 1732, of seven 
hundred Indian warriors in this State, three hundred and fifty were Shawa- 
nese. 

They had several villages within the limits of the present counties of 
Allegheny and Beaver. Christian Frederick Post passed through three 
Shawanese villages between Fort Duquesne and Sawcunk, which, we be- 
lieve, was at the mouth of Beaver, about where Beaver town now stands. 
Their principal residence was afterwards on the Scioto. 

Having thus briefly noticed the claims set up by France and Great Bri- 
tain to this country, and given a brief account of the occupants of the soil, 
at the time those powers began to feel each other in this Valley, we will 
proceed to notice the gradual brewing of that storm, which was destined to || 
prostrate forever the rule of the former power in North America. 

In 1688, the census for French North America showed but eleven thou- 
sand two hundred and forty-nine persons ; scarcely a twentieth part of the 
population of English North America at the same time. A contest between 
such unequal forces, it would seem, must be very brief indeed ; but there 


| was but one government in the French possessions, while in the British 


colonies there were many. ‘The consequence was, that before the latter 
were prepared to act, the former had established itself in several command- 
ing positions. 

As early as the year 1716, Governor Spottswood, of Virginia, alarmed 
by the extent of the French claims, aimed to interrupt the chain of com- 
munication between the French posessions in Canada and Louisiana, by 
extending the line of Virginia settlements westward. He caused the pass- 
es in the mountains to be examined; desired to promote settlements west 
of them, and sought to collect friendly Indians within that province. Ile |, 
also planned the incorporation of a Virginia Indian Company, which, from 
the profits of the monopoly of the traffic, might support forts at eligible || 
points. He was, however, opposed by the people, and accomplished 
nothing. 

In Pennsylvania, also, alarm was felt, and as early as 1719 Governor 
Keith urged upon the lords of trade, the erection of a fort on Lake Erie. 
After the migration of the Delawares and the Shawanese to the West, Se- 
eretary Logan was very earnest in calling the attention of the proprietary 
to the ambitious designs of France, which extended to the head waters of 
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the Ohio, and thus interfered with the five degrees of longitude of Pennsyl- 
_vania. Again, in 1731, Logan prepared a memorial, on the state of the | 
British plantations, and, through a member of Parliament, it was presented | 
to Sir Robert Walpole; but he was too much occupied with his own con- 
cerns to notice interests so far distant. In this way were the French per- 
mitted to establish themselves from Lake Erie, along French Creek to the || 
Allegheny. | 

Of course, as the subjects of the two governments approached more 
closely to each other, jealousies would grow stronger and collisions more 1 
probable. Canadian traders found their way to the Shawanese and Dela- 
wares near the Ohio, at an early period, and in 1730, several chiefs of those 
nations under the invitation of Joncaire, a French emissary, went with him 
to visit the Governor at Montreal. Next year more of them followed, and ] 
the warriors placed themselves under the protection of Louis XV. The \ 
government of Canada annually sent them presents, and deliberately aimed || 
to estrange them from Great Britain. 

In 1743, Peter Chartier,* a half blood and trader with the Indians, and a || 
French Spy, who dwelt chiefly in Philadelphia, endeavored to enlist the 
Shawanese in a war against the Six Nations, the steady friends of the Eng- 
lish. In 1745, being reprimanded by Governor ‘Thomas for some miscon- 
duct, he hecame alarmed, fled to the Shawanese and induced them to declare | 
for the French. Soon after, with a large number of their warriors, he } 
captured two Pennsylvania traders and seized their property to the value 
of sixteen hundred pounds, French intrigues had been so untiring, that | 
fears began to be felt even for the fidelity of the Six Nations, and counter 
efforts were made to induce them to take up the hatchet against the French. 
They, however, determined to remain nertral. 

On the 7th of October, 1748, a definitive treaty of peace was concluded || 
at Aix La Chappelle. It, however, did not arrest the movements of either 
nation to strengthen themselves on the Ohio, We must now give brief ac- 
counts of the movements of boti: nations, beginning with the English. 

In the 6th note to the 2nd volume of Spark’s Writings of Washington, 
we have the following account of the first movement towards making a set- 
tlement on the Ohio. 


“In the year 1748, Thomas Lee, one of his Majesty’s council in Vir- | 
ginia, formed the design of effecting a settlement on the wild lands west of || 
the Allegheny Mountains, through the agency of an association of gentle- 
men. Before this date there were no English residents in those regions. 
A few traders wandered from tribe to tribe, and dwelt among the Indians, 
but they neither cultivated nor occupied the land.” 


Mr. Lee associated with himself Mr. Hanbury, a merchant from London, 
and twelve persons in Virginia and Maryland, composing the “ Ohio Land 





* This Chartier was probably the person from whom Chartier's creek received its name. 
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Company.” One half million acres of land were granted them, to be taken 
principally on the south side of the Ohio, between the Monongahela and 
Kenhawa. 

In 1750, Mr. Christopher Gist, who afterwards acted as Washington’s 
guide to Le Beuf, was dispatched by the company to explore the country 
along the Ohio. He kept a journal of his trip, which we have never seen; 
but a writer who has seen it, states that he went from Virginia to the Juni- 
ata, ascended that river and descended the Kiskiminitas to the Allegheny. 

He crossed that river about four miles above this city, and passed on to 
the Ohio. In his journal he makes no mention of the Monongahela, and 
| the writer who gives us this information, presumes that he was ignorant of 
its existence. If he passed to the north of Hogback hill, as that writer 
supposes, the Monongahela might very readily escape notice. 

In this expedition, Gist went as far as the Falls, on the north side of the 
Ohio, and in November, 1751, he examined the country on the south side 
of the Ohio as far as Kenhawa. 

In 1744, a treaty had been made with the Six Nation Indians at Lancaster, 
by which they ceded to the King all the land within the bounds of Vir- 
ginia. This was the first treaty supposed to contain a cession of lands on 
the Ohio. 








the treaty at Lancaster did not cede any Jands west of the first hills on the 
east side of the Allegheny Mountains. 

They agreed, however, not to molest any settlements, that might be made 
on the southeast side of the Ohio. 

Soon after the treaty at Logstown, Gist was appointed Surveyor for the 
Ohio Company, and directed to lay off a town and fort near the mouth of 
Chartiers’ Creek. Nothing, however, we presume, was done in that mat- 
ter, as Washington, in his journal of his visit to Le Beeuf, used the follow- 
ing language : 

“ About two miles from this, (the Forks,) on the south-east side of the 
river, at the place where the Ohio Company intended to lay off their fort, 
lives Shingiss, King of the Delawares.”’ 

Our late esteemed friend, James M’Kee, has often pointed out the place 
where Shingiss resided ; it was near the river, and a short distance south- 
west of M’Kee’s rocks. 





and deposited leaden plates at different places on the river. 





* Lunsford Lomax and James Patton. 
2 














In 1752, a trea:y was held at Logstown ; Col. Fry and two* other com- | 
missioners present on the part of Virginia, and Gist as agent of the Ohio | 
company. One of the old chiefs declared that the Indians considered that | 


In 1749, Capt. Celeron, a French officer at the head of three hundred men, | 
came to the Ohio, took possession of the country in the name of his King, | 
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May 2lst., 1753. Accounts received that 150 French and Indians had 
arrived at a camping place, leading from the Niagara to the head of the 
Ohio. 

August 7th, 1753. Information received of the passage of a large num- 
ber of canoes, with French troops, by Oswego, on their way to the Ohio. 


In October, 1753, a man of war arrived in Virginia with letiers from the | 


Earl of Holdernesse, Secretary of State, to all the Governors of the Pro- | 


vinces. 

It was in consequence of one of these letters, that Governor Dinwiddie 
appointed George Washington to proceed to the nearest French command- 
ant on the Ohio. ‘The following documents will explain the objects of his 
journey: 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
‘*Whereas I have received information of a body of French forces 
being assembled in a hostile manner on the river Ohio, intending by force 
of arms to erect certain forts on the said river within this territory, and con- 


trary to the dignity and peace of our sovereign the King of Great Britain; | 


« These are, therefore, to require and direct you, the said George Wash- || 


ington, forthwith to repair to Logstown on the said river Ohio ; and, having | 


there informed yourself where the said French forces have posted them- 
selves, thereupon to proceed to such place; and, being there arrived, 
to present your credentials, together with my letter to the chief command- 
ing officer, and in the name of his Britannic Majesty to demand an answer 
thereto. 

«On your arrival at Logstown you are to address yourself to the Half- 
King, to Monacatoocha, and the other sachems of the Six Nations, ac- 
quainting them with your orders to visit and deliver my letter to the French 


commanding officer, and desiring the said chiefs to appoint you a sufficient |, 


number of their warriors to be your safeguard, as near the French as you 
may Cesire, and to wait your further direction. 

*‘ You are diligently to inquire into the numbers and force of the French 
on the Ohio, and the adjacent country ; how they are likely to be assisted 
from Canada; and what are the difliculties and conveniences of that com- 
munication, and the time required for it. 

“You are to take care to be truly informed what forts the French have 
erected, and where; how they are garrisoned, and appointed, and what is 
their distance from each other, and from Logstown; and from the best intel- 
ligence you can procure, you are to learn what gave occasion to this expe- 
dition of the French ; how they are lilely to be supported, and what their 
pretensions are. 

“ When the French commandant has given you the required and_neces- 
sary despatches, you are to desire of him a proper guard to. protect you as 
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far on your ¢ return, as you may jodge for. your » eabety, ognient any steag- 
| gling Indians or hunters, that may be ignorant of your character, and 
| molest you. 

“ Wishing you good success in your negotiation, and safe and speedy 
return, I am, &c. “ Ropert Dinwippie.”’ 

“ WILLIAMSBURG, 30 October, 1753.” 

TO GEORGE WASHINGTON, ESQUIRE, ONE OF THE ADJUTANTS-GENERAL OF 
THE TROOPS AND FORCES IN THE COLONY OF VIRGINIA, 

“I, reposing especial trust and confidence in the ability, conduct, and 
fidelity of you, the said George Washington, have appointed you my ex- 
press messenger ; and you are hereby authorized and empowered to pro- 
ceed hence, with all convenient and possible dispatch, to the part or place, 
on the river Ohio, where the French have lately erected a fort or forts, or 
where the commandant of the French forces resides, in order to deliver my 
letter and message to him ; and after waiting not exceeding one week for an 
answer, you are to take your leave and return immediately back. 
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«To this commission I have set my hand, and caused the great seal of || 
this Dominion to be affixed, at the city of Williamsburg, the seat of my 
government, this 30th day of October, in the twenty-seventh year of the | 
reign of his Majesty George the Second, King of Great Britain, &c., &c., 
annoque Domini, 1753. ** Rosert Dinwippie. 


TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS MAY COME OR CONCERN, GREETING: 

‘«* Whereas I have appointed George Washington, Esquire, by commission || 
under the great seal, my express messenger to the commandant of the | 
French forces on the river Ohio, and as he is charged with busisess of great 
importance to his Majesty and this Dominion ; 

“I do hereby command all his Majesty’s subjects, and particularly re- | 
quire all in alliance and amity with the crown of Great Britain, and all | 
others to whom this passport may come, agreeably to the law of nations, | 
to be aiding and assisting as a safeguard to the said George Washington | 
and his attendants, in his present passage to and from the river Ohio as | 
aforesaid. “ Ropert Dinwippie.”” 


TO THE LORDS OF THE BOARD OF TRADE. 

** Rigut Honorasie:” 

** My last to you was on the 16th of June, to which I beg you to be re- 
ferred. In that I acquainted you of the accounts we have had of the | 
French, with the Indians in their interest, invading the Majesty’s lands on | 
the river Ohio. 

“ The person sent as a commissioner to the commandant of the French | 
forces neglected his duty, and went no further than Logstown on the Ohio, | 
He reports the French were then one hundred and fifty miles further up || 
that river, and I believe was afraid to go to them. On the application of 1 
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the Indians in friendship with us on the Ohio, I sent Mr. William Trent, 




















with guns, powder, and shot to them, with some clothing ; and enclosed I 
send you his report and conferences with these people, on his delivering 
them the present. * 

‘«‘T have received, by a man-of-war sloop, orders from the Right Honor- 
able Earl of Holdernesse, and instructions from his Majesty. In conse- 
quence thereof I have sent one of the adjutants of the militia out to the 
commander of the French forces, to know their intentions and by what 


‘authority they presume to invade his Majesty’s dominions in the time of 


tranquil peace. When he returns I shall transmit you an account of his 
proceedings, and the French commander’s answer. Your Lordships’ &c. 
* Rosert Dinwippie.” 


We insert the whole of this Journal, containing as it does, an interesting 
account of Washington’s first public service, and indicating some strong 
traits of the writer’s character. 


WASHINGTON’S JOURNAL OF A TOUR OVER THE ALLEGHENY MOUNTAINS. 

_ “JT was commissioned and appointed Ly the Honorable Robert Dinwiddie, 
Esquire, Governor, &c., of Virginia; to visit and deliver a letter to the com- 
mandant of the French forces at the Ohio, and set out on the intended 
journey on the same day: the next, I arrived at Frederickburg, and en- 
gaged Mr. Jacob Vanbraam to be my French interpreter, and proceeded 
with him to Alexandria, where we provided necessaries. From thence we 
went to Winchester, and got baggage horses, &c., and from thence we pur- 
sued the new road to Wills’ creek, where we arrived on the 14th No- 
vember. 

“ Here I engaged Mr. Gist to pilot us out, and also hired four others as 
servitors, Barnaby Currin, and John McQuire, Indian traders, Henry Stew- 
ard, and William Jenkins ; and in company with these persons left the in- 
habitants the next day. 





* A copy of Trent’s journal is preserved among the papers in the office of the Board of Trade, 
Trent reports his having been informed by an Indian, that “the French say they took possession 
of all the lands on the other side of the Allegheny Hill for the King of France three years ago, 
by sinking iron plates at the mouth of several of the creeks, and putting up tin plates on the trees.” 
[MS. Journal.] This circumstance is also mentioned in Simith’s “ History of Canada, Vol. 1, 
p- 209.” 

Within afew years one of these plates has been found near the mouth of the Muskingum. It 
was a leaden and not an iron plate, eight inches by ten in size, and three eighths of an inch thick, 
with an inscription dated August 16th, 1749. 
scription affirms,—* We have deposite { this plate as a monument and memorial of the re-estab- 


In addition to the names and words of form, the in- 


lishment of our power in the territory, which we claim near that river [Ohio] and nearall those 
which empty into it, and in all that country on both sides, in the neighborheod of the sources of 
those rivers, and which we have gained to our empire by a long line of wise and prudent princes, 
maintained by our arms and solemn treaties, especially by those of Ryswick. Utrecht, and Aix- 
la-Chapelle.” The name of the officer, who deposited the plates, was Celeron.—Communicated 
by Mr. William Smith, of Quebec, author of the History of Canada.” 
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« The excessive rains and vast quantities of snow which had fallen, pre- 
vented our reaching Mr. Frazier’s, an Indian trader, at the mouth of ‘Turtle 
creek, on Monongahela river, till Thursday the 22d. We were informed 
here, that expresses had been sent a few days before to the traders down 
the river, to acquaint them with the French general’s death, and the return 
of the major part of the French army into winter quarters. 

« The waters were quite impassable without swimming our horses, which 
obliged us to get the loan of a canoe from Frazier, and to send Barnaby 
Currin and Henry Steward down the Monongahela, with our baggage, to 
meet us at the forks of Ohio, about ten miles below; there, to cross the 
Allegheny. 

* As I got down before the canoe, | spent some time in viewing the rivers, 
and the land in the fork, which I think extremely well situated for a fort, 
as it has the absolute command of both rivers. ‘The land at the point is 
twenty-five feet above the common surface of the water ; and a considerable 
bottom of flat well timbered land all around it very convenient for building. 
The rivers are each a quarter of a mile or more across, and run here very 
nearly at right angles; Allegheny, bearing north-east; and Monongahela, 
south-east. The former of these two is a very rapid and swift running 
water, the other deep and still, without any perceptible fall. 

« About two miles from this, on the south-east side of the river, at the 
place where the Ohio company intended to erect a fort, lives Shingiss, king 
of the Delawares. We called upon him, to invite him to a council at 
Logstown. 

«“ As [ had taken a good deal of notice yesterday of the situation at the 
fork, my curiosity led me to examine this more particularly, and I think it 
greatly inferior, either for defence or advantages ; especially the latter. 
For a fort at the fork would be equally well situated on the Ohio, and have 
the entire command of the Monongahela, which runs up our settlement, 
and is extremely well designed for water carriage, as it is of a deep, still 
nature. Besides, a fort at the fork might be built at much less expense, 
than at the other place. 

“‘ Nature has well contrived this lower place for water defence; but the 
hill whereon it must stand being about a quarter of a mile in length, and 
then descending gradually on the land side, will render it difficult and very 
expensive to make a sufficient fortification there. ‘The whole flat upon the 
hill must be taken in, the side next the descent made extremely high, or 
else the hill itself eut away : otherwise, the enemy may raise batteries with- 
| in that distance without being exposed to a single shot from the fort. 
| ‘‘ Shingiss attended us to the Logstown,* where we arrived between 
| 
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* We have spokento several persons in both this county and Beaver, all of whom with one ex- 
ception, located Logstown on the left side of the Ohio, descending the river. All the old authori- 





|| ties we have seen place it on the right or north-west side. 
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sun-setting and dark, the twenty-fifth day after | left Williamsburg. We 
travelled over some extremely good and bad land to get to this place. 
“ As soon as I came into town, I went to Monakatoocha (as the Half-King 


was out at his hunting cabin on Little Beaver creek, about fifteen miles off,) | 


and informed him by John Davidson, my Indian interpreter, that I was 
sent a messenger to the French general ; and was ordered to call upon the 
sachems of the Six Nations to acquaint them with it. I gave him a string 


| of wampum and a twist of tobacco, and desired him to send for the half- 


king, which he promised to do by a runner in the morning, and for other 
sachems. I invited him and the other great men present, to my tent, 


_ where they stayed about an hour and returned. 


« According to the best observation I could make, Mr. Gist’s new settle- 
ment (which we passed by) bears about west north-west seventy miles 
from Wills’ creeks ; Shanopins, or the forks, north by west or north north- 
west about fifty miles from that; and from thence to the Logstown, the 


course is nearly west about eighteen or twenty miles: so that the whole 


distance, as we went and computed it, is at least one hundred and thirty- 
five or one hundred and forty miles from our back inhabitants. 

“25th. Came to town, four of ten Frenchmen, who had deserted from 
a company at the Kuskuskas, which lies at the mouth of this river. I got 
the following account from them: ‘They were sent from New Orleans with 
a hundred men, and eight canoe loads of provisions, to this place, where they 
expected to have met the same number of men from the forts on this side of 


| lake Erie, to convoy them and the stores up, who were not arrived when 


they ran off. 

“T inquired into the situation of the French on the Mississippi, their num- 
bers, and what forts they had built. They informed me, that there were 
four small forts between New Orleans and the Black Islands, garrisoned 
with about thirty or forty men, and a few small pieces in each. ‘That at 
New Orleans, which is near the mouth of the Mississippi, there are thirty- 
five companies of forty men each, with a pretty strong fort mounting eight 





Washington in a letter to Wm. Fairfax, dated 11th of August, 1754,says*‘ It is known, we must 
pass the French fort and the Ohio to get to Logstown.” Certainly if that place had been on the 
left or south-east side of the Ohio, this would not have been necessary. 

Frederick Post says: “I, with my companion came to Logstown, situated on ahill. On the east 
end is a great piece of low land, where the old Logstown used to stand. In the new Logstown, 
the French have built about thirty houses for the Indians.’’ When it is known Post was travel- 
ling from the mouth of Beaver along the north-west bank of the Ohio, this seems conclusive against 
the common opinion. 

Hutchins in his account of the march of Col. Bouquet to the Muskingum along the north side 
of the Ohio says : “We passed through Logstown,” and in his map he places it the right hand side 
as the army passed down. . 

The fine bottgi of rich land on the south-east side of the Ohio, opposite where Logstown 
stood, was called “ Logstown bottom.” An old resident on that bottom has recently told us.that 
the late Col. John Gibson had built a fort or block-house there, which was called Gibson’s fort. 
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carriage guns ; and at the Black Islands there are several companies and a 
fort with six guns. The Black Islands are about a hundred and thirty 
leagues above the mouth of the Ohio, which is about three hundred and fifty 
above New Orleans. ‘They also acquainted me, that there was a small 
pallisadoed fort on the Ohio, at the mouth of the Obaish, about sixty 
leagues from the Mississippi. The Obaish heads near the west end 
of lake Erie, and affords the communication between the French on the 
Mississippi and those on the lakes. These deserters came up from the 
lower Shannoah town with one Brown, an Indian trader, and were going 
to Philadelphia. 

“ About three o’clock this evening the Half-King * came totown. I went 
up and invited him with Davidson, privately, to my tent ; and desired him 
to relate some of the particulars of his journey to the French commandant 
and of his reception there ; also, to give me an account of the ways and 
distance. He told me, that the nearest and levellest way was now impas- 
sable, by reason of many large miry savannas ; that we must be obliged to 
go by Venango, and should not get to the near fort in less than five or six 
nights sleep, good travelling. When he went to the fort, he said, he was 
received in avery stern manner by the late commander, who asked him 
very abruptly, what hehad come about, and to declare his business ; which 
he said he did in the following speech : 


««¢ Fathers, I am come to tell you your own speeches, what your own 
mouths have declared. Fathers, you, in former days, set a silver basin be- 
fore us, wherein there was the leg of a beaver, and desired all the nations 
to come and eat of it, to eat in peace and plenty, and not to be churlish to 
one another ; and that if any such person should be found to be a disturb- 
er, I here lay down by the edge of the dish a rod, which you must scourge 
them with ; and if your father should get foolish, in my old days, I desire 
you may use it upon me as well as others. 

« « Now, fathers, it is you who are the disturbers in this land, by coming 
and building your towns, and taking it away unknown to us, and by force. 


«¢ Fathers, we kindled a fire a long time ago, at a place called Montreal, 
where we desired you to stay, and not to come and intrude upon our land. 
I now desire you may despatch to that place; for be it known to you, 
fathers, that this is our land and not yours. 

« ¢ Fathers, I desire you may hear me in civilness ; if not, we must handle 
that rod which was laid down for the use-of the obstreperous. If you had 





“« The Half-King, or Tanacharison,” was a good friend of the English, but he died at Harris’ 
Ferry (Harrisburgh) in October, 1754. No doubt his deash was a serious lo-sto the British. 
His advice might have been useful to Braddock in his march towards this place, and his conduct, 
when Ensign Ward was taken prisoner, and again when Jumonville was killed, prove him to 
have beer a willing and active friend. 
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come in a peaceable manner, like our brothers the English, we would not 
have been against your trading with us as they do; but to come, fathers, 
and build houses upon our land, and to take it by force, is what we cannot 
submit to. 

««¢ Fathers, both you and the English are white; we live in a country be- 
tween; therefore, the land belongs to neither one nor the other. But the 


Great Being above allowed it to be a place of residence for us: so, fathers, | 
I desire you to withdraw, as I have done our brothers the English; for I | 


will keep you at arm’s length. I lay this down as a trial for both, to see 
which will have the greatest regard to it, and that side we will stand by, 
and make equal sharers with us. Our brothers, the English, have heard 
this, and I come now to tell it to you: for I am not afraid to discharge you 
off this land.’ 

“ This, he said, was the substance of what he spoke to the general, who 
made this reply : 

“* Now, my child, I have heard your speech ; you spoke first, and it is 
my time to speak now. Where is my wampum that you took away, with 
the marks of towns on it? ‘This wampum I do not know, which you have 
discharged me off the land with; but you need not put yourself to the 
trouble of speaking, for I will not hear you. Iam not afraid of flies or 
musquetoes, for Indians are such as those ; I tell you that down that river 
I will go, and build upon it, according to my command. If the river was 
blocked up, I have forces sufficient to burst it open, and tread under my 
feet all that stand in opposition, together with their alliances ; for my force 
is as the sand upon the sea shore ; therefore here is your wampum; I sling 
itat you. Child, you talk foolish; you say this land belongs to you, but 
there is not the black of my nail yours. I saw the land sooner than you 
did, before the Shannoahs and you were at war; Lead was the man who 
went down and took possession of that river. It is my land, and I will 
have it, let who will stand up for, or say against it. I will buy and sell 
with the English (mockingly.) If people will be ruled by me, they may 
expect kindness, but not else.’ 

‘“‘ The Half-King told me he had inquired of the general after two Eng- 
lishmen, who were made prisoners, and received this answer. 

“« Child, you think it is a very great hardship that I made prisoners of 
those two people at Venango. Don’t you concern yourself with it; we 
‘ook and carried them to Canada, to get intelligence of what the English 
were doing in Virginia.’ 

“‘ He informed me, that they had built two forts, one on lake Erie, * and 
another on French Creek, near a small lake, about fifteen miles asunder, 





* These two forts were one at Presquile, where Erie now stands; the other where the 
village of Waterford is situated. 






































| and a large wagon road between. ‘They are both built after the same 
| model, but different in size; that on the lake the largest. He gave mea 
| plan of them of his own drawing. 


“ The Indians inquired very particularly after their brothers in Carolina 


goal. 

“They also asked what sort of a boy it was, who was taken from the 
South Branch ; for they were told by some Indians, that a party of French 
Indians had carried a white boy by Kuskuska Town,* towards the lakes. 

“© 26/h—We met in council at the long-house about nine o’clock, where 
I spoke to them as follows: 

««* Brothers, I have called you together in council, by order of your 
| brother, the Governor of Virginia, to acquaint you, that [ am sent with all 
possible dispatch, to visit and dcliver a letter to the French commandant, 
of very great importance to your brothers, the English; and I dare say to 
you, their friends and allies. 


“+I was desired, brothers, by your brother, the Governor, to call upon 
you, the sachems of the nations, to inform you of it, and to ask your advice 
and assistance to proceed by the nearest and bestroad to the French. You 
see, brothers, I have gotten thus far on my journey. 
| «His Honor likewise desired me to apply for some of your young men 
| to conduet and provide provisions for us on our way, and be a safeguard 


| [have spoken thus particularly to you, brothers, because his Honor our 
| Governor treats you as good friends and allies, and holds you in great 
esteem. ‘To confirm what I have said, I give you this string of wampum.’ 


Half-King got up and spoke. 
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'| against those French Indians, who have taken up the hatchet against us. | 





“ After they had considered for some time on the above discourse, the | 


«* Now, my brother, in regard to what my brother, the Governor, had | 


desired of me, I return you this answer. 


“TL rely upon you as a brother ought to do, as you say we are brothers, || 


and one people. We shall put our heart in hand and speak to our fathers, 


the French, concerning the speech they made to me; and you may depend 


|| that we will endeavor to be your guard. 











third night from this; until which time, brother, I must beg you to stay. 
“«T intend to send the guard of Mingoes, Shannoahs, and Delawares, 
that our brothers may see the love and Joyalty we bear them.’ 








* This town is placed in Hutchin’s map on the west side of Big Beaver, about one mile below 
where the Shenango and Mahoning unite. 


“«¢ Brother, as you have asked my advice, I hope you will be ruled by | 
it, and stay until I can provide a company to go with you. The French | 
speech-belt is not here ; I have to go for it tomy hunting-cabin. Likewise, | 
the people whom I have ordered in are not yet come, and cannot until the | 
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“ As 1 had orders to make all possible dispatch, and waiting here was 


very contrary to my inclination, I thanked him in the most suitable manner - 


I could, and told him that my business required the greatest expedition, and 
would not admit of that delay. He was not well pleased that I should offer 
to go before the time he had appointed, and told me, that hé could not con- 
sent to our going without a guard, for fear some accident should befall us, 


and draw a reflection upon him. Besides, said he, this is a matter of no | 


small moment, and must not be entered into without due consideration ; for 
I intend to deliver up the French speech-belt, and make the Shannoahs and 
Delawares do the same. And accordingly he gave orders to King Shingiss, 
who was present, to attend on Wednesday night with the wampum; and 


two men of their nation to be in readiness to set out with us the next | 


morning. As | found it was impossible to get off without affronting them 
in the most egregious manner, I consented to stay. 


“1 gave them back a string of wampum, which I met with at Mr. Fra- | 


zier’s, anl which they sent with a speech to his Honor the Governor, to 


inform him that three nations of French Indians, namely, Chippewas, || 


Ottoways, and Orundaks, had taken up the hatchet against the English ; 
and desired them to repeat it over again. But this they postponed doing 
until they met in full council with the Shannoah and Delaware chiefs. 

**27th.—-Runners were despatched very early for the Shannoah chiefs. 
The Half-King set out himself to fetch the French speech belt from his 
hunting cabin. 

s 28th.—He returned this evening, and came with Monakatoocha, and two 
other sachems to my tent; and begged (as they had complied with his 
honor the Governor’s request, in providing men, &c.,) to know on what 
business we were going to the French? ‘This was a question I had all long 
expected, and had provided as satisfactory answers to as I could; which 


allayed their curiosity a little. 


** Monakatoocha informed me, that an Indian from Venango brought news, 
a few days ago, that the French had called all the Mingoes, Delawares, &c., 
together at that place; and told them that they intended to have been down 


| the river this fall, but the waters were growing cold, and the winter advanc- 


ing, which obliged them to go into quarters ; but that they might assuredly 
expeet them in the spring, with a far greater number ; and desired that 
they might be quite passive, and not intermeddie unless they had a mind 


| to draw all their force upon them: for that they expected to fight the Eng- 


lish three years, (as they supposed there would be some attempts made 


| to stop them,) in which time they should conquer. But that if they should 


prove equally strong, they and the English would join to cut them all off, 
and divide the land between them: that though they had lost their general 


_ and some few of their soldiers, yet there were men enough to reinforce 


| them, and make them masters of the Ohio. 
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“ This speech, he said, was delivered to them by one Captain Joncaire, 


| their interpreter in chief, living at Venango, and a man of note in the army. 














29th.—The Half-King and Monakatoocha came very early, and begged 


me to stay one day more; for notwithstanding they had used all the dilf- | 


gence in their power, the Shannoah chiefs had not brought the wampum 


_ they ordered, but would certainly be in to-night; if not, they would delay 
me no longer, but would send it after us as soon as they arrived. When I | 
found them so pressing in their request, and knew that returning of wam- | 


pum was the abolishing of agreements; and giving this up was shaking off 
all dependence upon the French, I consented to stay, as 1 believe an of- 
fence offered at this crisis, might be attended with greater ill consequence, 
than another day’s delay. ‘They also informed me, that Shingiss could not 
get in his men; and was prevented from coming himself by his wife’s sick- 
ness ; (I believe, by fear of the French,) but that the wampum of that na- 
tion was lodged with Kustalogo, one of their chiefs at Venango. 

“In the evening, late, they came again, and acquainted me that the Shan- 


' noahs were not yet arrived, but that it should not retard the prosecution of 


our journey. He delivered in my hearing the speech that was to be made 
to the French by Jeskakake, one of their old chiefs, which was giving up 
the belt the late commandant had asked for, and repeating nearly the same 


_ speech he himself had done before. 


“ He also delivered a string of wampum to this chief, which was sent by 


King Shingiss, to be given to Kustalogo, with orders to repair to the French 


and deliver up the wampum. 

‘‘He likewise gave a very large string of black and white wampum, 
which was to be sent up immediately to the Six Nations, if the French re- 
fused to quit the land at this warning ; which was the third and last time, 
and was the right of this Jeskakake to deliver. 

‘* 30¢h.—Last night, the great men assembled at their council house, to 
consult further about this journey, and who were to go; the result of which 
was, that only three of their chiefs, with one of their best hunters, should 
be our convoy. ‘The reason they gave for not sending more, after what 
had been proposed at council the 26th, was, that a greater number might 
give the French suspicions of some bad design, and cause them to be treated 
rudely ; but I rather think they could not get their hunters in. 

“We set out about nine o’clock with the Half-King, Jeskakake, White 
‘Thunder, and the Hunter, and travelled on the road to Venango, where we 
arrived the fourth of December, without any thing remarkable happening 
but a continued series of bad weather. 

“This is an old Indian town, situated at the mouth of French creek, on 
Ohio ; and lies near north about sixty miles from the Logstown, but more 
than seventy the way we were obliged to go. 

“« We found the French colors hoisted at a house from which they had 
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driven Mr. John Frazier, an English subject. I immediately repaired to it, 
to know where the commander resided. ‘There were three officers, one of 
whom, Captain Joncaire, informed me that he had the command of the 
Ohio ; but that there was a general officer at the near fort, where he advised 


me to apply for an answer. He invited us to sup with them, and treated | 


us with the greatest complaisance. 
“The wine, as they dosed themselves pretty plentifully with it, soon 


_ banished the restraint which at first appeared in their conversation, and gave 
' a license to their tongues to reveal their sentiments more freely. 


“They told me, that it was their absolute design to take possession of the 
Ohio, and by G—d they would do it; for that, although they were sensi- 
ble the English coutd raise two men for their one, yet they knew their mo- 
tions were too slow and dilatory to prevent any undertaking of theirs. 
They pretend to have an undoubted right to the river from a discovery 
made by one La Salle, sixty years ago: and the rise of this expedition is, 
to prevent our settling on the river or waters of it, as they heard of some 
families moving out in order thereto. From the best intelligence I could 
get, there have been fifteen hundred men on this side Ontario lake. But 
upon the death of the General, all were recalled to about six or seven hun- 
dred, who were left to garrison four forts, one hundred and fifty or there- 
about in each. ‘The first of them is on French creek, near a small lake, 
about sixty miles from Venango, near north north-west; the-next lies on 
lake Erie, where the greater partof their stores are kept, about fifteen miles 


| from the other: from this it is one hundred and twenty miles to the carry- 


ing place, at the falls of lake Erie, where there is a small fort, at which they 
should lodge their goods in bringing them from Montreal, the place from 
whence all their stores are brought. ‘The next fort lies about tweniy miles 
from this, on Ontario lake. Between this fort and Montreal, there are three 
others, the first of which is nearly opposite to the English Fort Oswego. 
From the fort on lake Erie to Montreal is about six hundred miles, which, 
they say, requires no more (if good weather,) than four weeks voyage, if 
they go in barks or large vessels, so that they may cross the lake: but if 
they come in canoes, it will require five or six weeks, for they are obliged 
to keep under the shore. 

* December 5th.—Rained excessively all day, which prevented our 
travelling. Captain Joncaire sent for the Half-King, as he had but just 
heard that he came with me. He affected to be much concerned that I did 
not make free to bring them in before. 1 excused it in the best manner of 
whieh I was capable, and told him I did not think their company agreeable, 
as I had heard him say a good deal in dispraise of Indians in general; but 
another motive prevented me from bringing them into his company ; I 
knew that he was an interpreter, and a person of great influence among the 
Indians, and had lately used all possible means to draw them over to his 
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interest ; therefore I was desirous of giving him no opportunity that could | 


be avoided. 


_ * When they came in, there was great pleasure expressed at seeing them. | 
He wondered how they could be so near without coming to visit him, | 


made several trifling presents, and applied liquor so fast, that they were 


_ soon rendered incapable of the business they came about, notwithstanding 
| the caution which was given. 


“ 6th.—The Half-King came to my tent, quite sober, and insisted very 
much that I should stay and hear what he had to say to the French. I 
fain would have prevented him from speaking any thing until he came to 
the commandant, but could not prevail. He told me, that at this place a 
council-fire was kindled, where all their business with these people was to 
be transacted, and that the management of the Indian affairs was left solely 
to Monsieur Joncaire. As I was desirous of knowing the issue of this, I 
agreed to stay ; but sent our horses a little way up French Creek, to raft 
over and encamp; which I knew would make it near night. 


“ About ten o’clock they met in council. ‘The King spoke much the | 
same as he had done before to the general; and offered the French speech- | 


belt which had before been demanded, with the marks of four towns on it, 


| which Monsieur Joncaire refused to receive, but desired him to carry it to 


the fort to the commander. 


“'7th.—Monsieur La Force, commissary of the French stores, and 


| three other soldiers, came over to accompany us up. We found it extremely 
| difficult to get the Indians off to-day, as every stratagem had been used to 


prevent their going up with me. I had last night left John Davidson (the 


| Indian interpreter.) whom I brought with me from town, and strictly 


| charged him not to be out of their company, as I could not get them over 


to my tent; for they had some business with Kustalogo, chiefly to know 
why he did not deliver up the French speech-belt which he had in keeping ; 
but I was obliged to send Mr. Gist over to-day to fetch them, whieh he did 
with great persuasion. 

“ At twelve o’clock, we set out for the fort, and were prevented arriving 
there until the 11th by excessive rains, snows, and bad travelling through 
many mires and swamps: these we were obliged to pass to avoid crossing 
the creek, which was impassible, either by fording or rafting, the water 
was so high and rapid. 

“« We passsed over much good land since we left Venango, and through 
several very extensive and rich meadows, one of which, I believe, was 
nearly four miles in length, and considerably wide in some places. 

“*12th.—I prepared early to wait upon the commander, and was received 


and conducted to him by the second officer in command. I acquainted 
him with my business, and offered my commission and letter; both of 
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which he requested me to keep until the arrival of Monsieur Reparti, cap- 
tain at the next fort, who was sent for and expected every hour. 

“The commander is a knight of the military order of St. Louis, and 
named Legardeur de St. Pierre. He is an elderly gentleman, and has 
much the air of a soldier. He was sent over to take the command imme- 
diately upon the death of the late general, and arrived here about seven 
days before me. 

“ At two o’clock, the gentleman who was sent for arrived, when I offered 





the letter, &c., again, which they received, and adjourned into a private 


apartment for the captain to translate, who understood a little English. 


_ After he had done it, the commander desired I would walk in and bring my 


interpreter to peruse and correct it, which I did. 
13th.—The chief officers retired to hold a council of war, which gave 


| me an opportunity of taking the dimensions of the fort, and making what 
| observations 1 could. 


“Ji is situated on the south or west fork of French Creek, near the 
water ; and is almost surreunded by the creek, and a small branch of it, 
which form a kind of island. Four houses compose the sides. The bas- 
tions are made of piles driven into the ground, standing more than twelve 


_ feet above it, and sharp at the top, with port-holes cut for cannon, and loop- 


holes for the small arms to fire through. ‘There are eight six pound pieces 
mounted in each bastion, and one piece of four pounds before the gate. In 
the bastions are a guard-house, chapel, doctor’s lodging, and the commander’s 
private store, round which are laid platforms for the cannon and men to 
stand on. ‘There are several barracks without the fort, for the soldiers’ 
dwellings, covered, some with bark, and some with boards, made chiefly of 


| logs. ‘There are also several other houses, such as stables, smith’s 


| shop, &e. 


«I could get no certain account of the number of men here; but, accord- 
ing to the best judgment I could form, there are a hundred, exclusive of offi- 
cers, of whom there are many. I also gave orders to the people who 
were with me, to take an exact account of the canoes, which were hauled 
up to convey their forces down in the spring. ‘This they did, and told 
fifty of birch bark, and a hundred and seventy of pine; besides many 
others, which were blocked out, in readiness for being made. 

“14th.—As the snow increased very fast, and our horses daily became 
weaker, I sent them off unloaded, under the care of Barnaby Currin and 
two others, to make all convenient dispatch to Venango, and there to wait 
our arrival, if there was a prospect of the river’s freezing: if not, then 
to continue down to Shanapin’s town ;* at the forks of Ohio, and there to 





* Shanapin’s was an Indian town, situated on the east side of the Allegheny river, extending 
from the two mile run down towards the Forks. 
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wait until we came to cross the Allegheny ; intending myself to go down 
by water, as I had the offer of a canoe or two. 
“As I found many plots concerted to retard the Indians’ business, and 





|| prevent their returning with me; I endeavored all that lay in my power to | 


frustrate their schemes, and hurried them on to execute their intended | 


design. They accordingly pressed for admittance this evening, which at 


length was granted them, privately, to the commander and one or two | 
other officers. ‘The Half-King told me that he offered the wampum to the | 
commander, who evaded taking it, and made many fair promises of love | 


and friendship ; said he wanted to live in peace and trade amicably with 
them, as a proof of which, he would send some goods immediately down 
to the Logstown for them. But I rather think the design of that is, to 
bring away all our straggling traders they meet with, as I privately under- 
stood they intended to carry an officer, &c., with them. And what rather 
confirms this opinion, I was inquiring of the commander by what authority 
he had made prisoners of several of our English subjects. He told me 


that the country belonged to them ; that no Englishman had a right to trade 


upon those waters ; and that he had orders to make every person prisoner 


| who attempted it on the Ohio, or the waters of it. 


“T inquired of Captain Reparti about the boy that was carried by ‘this 
place, as it was done while the command devolved on him, between the 


death of the late general, and the arrival of the present. He acknowledged | 


that a boy had been carried past; and that the Indians had two or three 
white men’s scalps, (I was told by some of the Indians at Venango, eight) 


but pretended to have forgotten the name of the place where the boy came | 


from, and all the particular facts, though he had questioned him for some 
hours, as they were carrying past. I likewise inquired what they had 
done with John Trotter and James M’Clocklan, two Pennsylvania traders, 
whom they hed taken with all their goods. ‘They told me that they had 
been sent to Canada, but were now returned home. 

« This evening, I received an answer to his honor, the Governor’s letter 
from the commandant. 

“« 15th.—The commandant ordered a plentiful store of liquor, provision, 


&c., to be put on board our canoes, and appeared to be extremely com- |; 


plaisant, though he was exerting every artifice which he could invent to 


set our Indians at variance wih us, to prevent their going until after our | 
departure: presents, rewards, and every thing which could be suggested | 
by him or his officers. I cannot say that ever in my life 1 suffered so | 


much anxiety as I did in this affair: I saw that every stratagem, which the 
most fruitful brain could invent, was practised to win the Half-King to their 
interest ; and that leaving him there was giving them the opportunity they 
aimed at. I went to the Half-King and pressed him in the strongest terms 
to go; he told me that the commandant would not discharge him until the 
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morning. I ion went to the commandant, and desired him to do their busi- 


| ness, and complained of ill treatment; for keeping them, as they were part 
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of my company, was detaining me. This he promised not to do, but to 
forward my journey as much as he could. He protested he did not keep 
them, but was ignorant of the cause of their stay ; though I soon found it 
out. He had promised them a present of guns, &c., if they would wait 
until the morning. As I was very much pressed by the Indians to wait 


this day for them, I consented, on a promise that nothing should hinder |, 


them, in the morning. 

“* 16th.—The French were not slack in their inventions to keep the In- 
dians this day also. But as they were obliged, according to promise, to give 
the present, they then endeavored to try the power of liquor, which I doubt 
not would have prevailed at any other time than this: but I urged and in- 
sisted with the King so closely upon his word, that he refrained, and set off 
with us as he had engaged. 

*¢ We had a tedious and very fatiguing passage down the creek. Several 
times we had like to have been staved against rocks ; and many times were 
obliged all hands to get out and remain in the water half an hour or more, 
getting over the shoals. At one place, the ice had lodged, and made it im- 
Pony by water; we were, therefore, obliged to carry our canoe across 


| the neck of land, a quarter of a mile over. We did not reach Venango 


| until the 22d, where we met with our horses, 
“ ‘This creek is extremely crooked. I dare say the distance between the 


fort and Venango, cannot be less than one hundred and thirty miles to fol- | 


low the meanders. 

“23d.—When 1 got things ready to set off, I sent for the Half-King, to 
know whether he intended to go with us, or by water. He told me that 
White Thunder had hurt himself much, and was sick, and unable to walk ; 


| therefore, he was obliged to carry him down in a canoe. As I found he 
'| intended to stay here a day or two, and knew that Monsieur Joncaire would 
'| employ every seheme to set him against the English, as he had before done 

| I told him I hoped he would guard against his flattery, and let no fine 


speeches influence him in their favor. He desired I might not be concerned, 
for he knew the French too well, for anything to engage him in their favor : 
and that though he eould not go down with us, he yet would endeavor to 
meet at the forks with Joseph Campbell, to deliver a speech for me to carry 
to his honor the governor. He told me he would order the Young Hunter 
to attend us, and get provision, &e., if wanted. 

‘Our horses were now so weak and feeble, and the baggage so heavy, 
(as we were obliged to provide all the necessaries which the journey would 
require,) that we doubted much their performing it. Therefore, myself 
and the others, except the drivers, who were obliged to ride, gave up our 
horses for packs, to asssist along with the baggage. I put myself in an 
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Indian walking dress, and continued with them three days, until I found 
there was no probability of their getting home in reasonable time. The 
borses became less able to travel every day; the cold increased very fast ; 
and the roads were becoming much worse by a deep snow, continually 
freezing: therefore, as | was uneasy to get back, to make report of my 
proceedings to his Honor the Governor, I determined to prosecute my 


| journey, the nearest way through the woods, on foot. 


“Accordingly, I left Mr. Vanbraam in charge of our baggage, with money 
and directions to provide necessaries from place to place for themselves and 
horses, and to make the most convenient dispatch in travelling. 

“I took my necessary papers, pulled off my clothes, and tied myself up in 
a watch coat. ‘Then, with gun in hand, and pack on my back, in which 
were my papers and provisions, I set out with Mr. Gist, fitted in the same 
manner, on Wednesday the 26th. ‘The day following, just after we had 
passed a place called Murdering town, (where we intended to quit the path 
and steer across the country for Shannapin’s town,) we fell in with a party 
of French Indians, who had laid in wait for us. One of them fired at Mr. 
Gist or me, not fifteen steps off, but fortunately missed. We took this fel- 
low into custody, and kept him until about nine o’clock at night, then let 
him go, and walked all the remaining part of the night without making any 
stop, that we might get the start, so far, as to be out of the reach of their 
pursuit the next day, since we were well assured they would follow our 
track as soon as it was light. ‘The next day we continued travelling until 
quite dark, and got to the river about two miles above Shannapin’s. We 
expected to have found the river frozen, but it was not, only about fifty yards 
from each shore. The ice I suppose had broken up above, for it was driv- 
ing in vast quantities. 

“ There was no way for getting over but on a raft; which we set about, 
with but one poor hatchet, and finished just after sun setting. ‘This was a 
whole day’s work: we next got it launched, then went on board of it, and 
set off: but before we were half way over, we were jammed in the ice, insuch 
a manner, that we expected every moment our raft to sink, and ourselves to 
perish. I put out my setting pole to try to stop the raft, that the ice might 
pass by; when the rapidity of the stream threw it with so much violence 
against the pole, that it jerked me out into ten feet water: but I fortunately 
saved myself by catching hold of one of the raft logs. Notwithstanding 
all our efforts, we could not get to either shore, but were obliged, as we 
were near an island to quit our raft and make to it. 

“The cold was so extremely severe, that Mr. Gist had all his fingers 
and some of his toes frozen, and the water was shut up so hard, that we 





found no difficulty in getting off the island on the ice in the morning, * and | 





* The editor many years ago, satisfied his own mind that this island must have been Wain- 
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went to Mr. Frazier’s. We met here with twenty warriors, who were 
going to the southward to war; but coming to a place on the head of the 
Great Kenhawa, where they found seven people killed and scalped (all but 
one woman with very light hair,) they turned about and ran back, for fear 
the inhabitants should rise and take them as the authors of the murder. 
They report that the bodies were lying about the house, and some of them 
much torn and eaten by the hogs. By the marks which were left, they 
say they were French Indians, of the Ottoway nation, who did it. 


“ As we intended to take horses here, and it required some time to find | 


them, I went up about three miles to the mouth of the Youghiogany, to 


| visit Queen Aliquippa, who had expressed great concern that we passed 


her in going to the fort. I made her a present of a watch-coat and a bottle 
of rum, which latter was thought much the better present of the two. 
* Tuesday, the first of January, we left Mr. Frazier’s house, and arrived 


at Mr. Gist’s, at Monongahela, the second, where | bought a horse and saddle. | 


The sixth, we met seventeen horses loaded with materials and stores for a 
fort at the Fork of the Ohio, and the day after, some families going out to 
settle. ‘This day, we arrived at Will’s Creek, after as fatiguing a journey 
as it is possible to conceive, rendered so by excessive bad weather. From 
the first day of December to the fifteenth, there was but one day on which 
it did not rain or snow incessantly; and throughout the whole journey, we 
met with nothing but one continued series of cold, wet weather, which 
occasioned very uncomfortable lodgings, especially after we had quitted our 
tent, which was some screen from the inclemency of it. 

“On the 11th I got to Belvoir, where I stopped one day to take necessary 
rest ; and then set out and arrived in Williamsburg the 16th, when I wait- 
ed upon his Honor the Governor, with the letter I had brought from the 
French commandant, and to give an account of the successs of my pro- 
ceedings. ‘This I beg leave to do by offering the foregoing narrative, as it 
contains the most remarkable occurrences which happened in my journey. 

“TI hope what has been said will be sufficient to make your Honor satis- 
fied with my conduct; for that was my aim in undertaking the journey, 
and chief study throughout the prosecution of it.” 

We might let the Journal suffice for all the events mentioned in it, but Gist, 
the pilot, also kept 2 diary, and his narrative of the occurrence near Mur- 
deringtown, is so creditable to the humanity of Washington, and so fully 
meets the charge of want of feeling made against him, in the case of Ju- 
monville and afterwards in the case of Major Andre, that we cannot refrain 
from republishing it from Sparks’ Life of Washington. 





right’s, not Herr’s. The former island is near the eastern bank of the Allegheny, and that 
branch of the river might freeze over in one night, so as to bear Washington and Gist; but the 
wide channel between Herr’s Island and Shanapin’s, would scarcely so freeze in one night. 
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| would stay at the next water, and we desired the Indian to stop at the next 
|| water; we came to water, we came to a clear meadow. It was very light, 
and snow was on the ground. The Indian made a stop, and turned about. 


_ me. We let him charge his gun. We found he put in a ball; then we 
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“‘ We rose early in the morning, and set out about two o’clock, and got 
to the Murderingtown on the south-east fork of Beaver Creek. Here 
we met an Indian, whom I thought I had seen at Joncaire’s, at Venango, 
when on our journey up to the French fort. ‘This fellow called me by my 
Indian name, and pretended to Le glad to see me. 

“I thought very ill of the fellow, but did not care to let the Major know 
I mistrusted him. But he soon mistrusted him as much as I did. The 
| Indian said he could hear a gun from his cabin, and steered us more north- 
wardly. We grew uneasy, and then he said two whoops might be heard 
from his cabin. We went two miles further. Then the Major said he 


| The Major saw him point his gun towards us, and he fired. Said the 
Major, ‘Are you shot?’ ‘No,’ said 1; upon which the Indian ran for- 
ward to a big standing white oak, and began loading his gun, but we were 
soon withhim. J would have killed him, but the Major would not suffer 








took care of him. Either the Major or I always stood by the guns. We | 
made him make a fire for us by a little run, as if we intended to sleep there. | 
I said to the Major, ‘As you will not have him killed, we must get him | 
away, and then we must travel all night ;? upon which I said to the Indian, 
‘I suppose you were lost, and fired your gun.’ He said he knew the way 
to his cabin, and it was buta little way. ‘* Well,’ said I, ‘do yougo home ; 
and, as we are tired, we will follow your track in the morning, and 
here is a cake of bread for you, and you must give us meat for it in the | 
morning.’ He was glad to get away. I followed him, and listened, until 
he was fairly out of the way ; and then we went about a half a mile, when 
we made a fire, set our compass, fixed our course, and travelled all night. 
In the morning we were on the head of Piny Creek.” 

All doubt, as to the intentions and movements of the French, were re- 
moved by Washington’s narrrative, and Governor Dinwiddie, to arouse the 
people and to excite their indignation, caused the Journal to be published, | 
It was copied, says Mr. Sparks, into nearly all the newspapers of the other | 
colonies. In London it was reprinted under the auspices of the govern- 
ment, and ‘accounted a document of much importance, as unfolding the 
views of the French, and announcing the first positive proof of their hos- 
tile acts in the disputed territory. 

As we propose only to give a narrative of the proceedings here, we do 
not deem it necessary to give any account of the means adopted for the rais- | 
ing of troops to be sent here. It is sufficient to state that arrangements 
were made to send troops from Virginia to this point. One Company, 
under the command of Captain Trent, being first ready, marched and 
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| arrived here. While they were marching to this place, it seems by the 








following extract from the records at Harrisburg, that the French had built 


a fort at Logstown. 
“ March 12th, 1754. Evidence sent to the House that Venango and 
Logstown, where the French forts are built, are in the province of Penn- 


sylvania.” 


This is the only intimation we have seen of the French having built a_ 
fort at Logstown, before they took possession of this place. ‘There were | 
no French troops there in November, when Washington visited that place. | 

On the 21st of March, 1754, Governor Dinwiddie said, in a letter to | 


Governor Hamilton of Pennsylvania, “I am much misled by our survey- 
ors, if the Forks of the Monongahela be within the bounds of the province 


of Pennsylvania,” 


This is the first notice of the controversy between those two states about | 


Pittsburgh, and the country around it, which we have found. Thus the 
region around us was the bone of double contention. England and France 
were about to go to war for it, and Pennsylvania and Virginia to commence 
a controversy about it, which endured for more than twenty years, in the 
course of which much ill blood and angry feeling were displayed. 

It was, perhaps, a fortunate circumstance that considerable doubt excited 
as to which State the “ Fork” belonged. Both States were probably in- 


duced to contribute more liberally in the efforts to recover it from the | 


French, from the belief entertained by each, that the country belonged to it. 


‘The Virginia troops very reluctantly accompanied Forbes by the Pennsyl- | 
vania route, and had they known that this country belonged to Pennsyl- | 


vania they might have declined altogether. 

In April, Captain Trent’s company was at this place, under Ensign 
Ward, erecting the fort, Captain Trent himself was still at Cumberland, and 
Lieut. Fraser at his residence or Turtle Creek. On the 17th of April, 
1754, Monsieur Contrecocur descended the Allegheny with a considerable 
force of French and Indians, and summoned Ward to surrender his unfin- 
ished work. 

Ward afterwards reported the number of French to be one thousand, with 
eighteen pieces of cannon, in about sixty batteaux, and three hundred 
canoes. ‘This number has been said to be an exageration, but when it is 
recollected that during Washington’s stay at fort Le Buf he had the 
canoes counted, and found that there were at that place on the 13th of 
December, “fifty birch bark, and one hundred and seventy pine canoes ; 
besides many others which were blocked out, ready to be made,”’ we may 
readily believe that the number, in April, might reachthree hundred. The 
batteaux could be built there and at fort Venango, or they might be drawn 
on sledges from Presquisle. Altogether, we think, the statement of Ward 
may not have been very wide of the truth. 
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Resistance, by about forty men, even with the aid of an unfinished 
stockade, to several hundred French with several pieces of cannon, was, of 
course, out of the question. Ward had no brother officer to consult with, 
but Zanacharison, the Half-King of the Six Nations of Indians, a zealous 
friend of the English, was present and advised him to inform the French 
that he was not an officer of rank, nor was he invested with authority to 
answer their demands, and to request them to await the arrival of the chief 
commander. He went accordingly with his reply to the French camp, 
Tanacharison accompanying him; Contreceur, however, refused to wait 


and demanded an immediate surrender, declaring that he would, otherwise» 
| take possession by force. An immediate capitulation, of course, followed. 
| On the subsequent day, Ensign Ward, with his men, ascended the Monon- 


gahela to the mouth of Red Stone creek. A ‘full narrative of the whole 
affair was given under oath by Ensign Ward to Governor Dinwiddie, who 


| transmitted it to the British Government. Mr. Sparks, in his edition of 


| the Writings of Washington, states that the original was in the Plantation 


office in England, where he examined it and prepared his account of the mat- 
ter, which we follow. In his narrative Ward states that Contrecceur invited 


| him to supper the evening of the capitulation and treated him very politely. 
| Poor Ward, probably, had but little appetite, and had his host foreseen all the 
| consequences of the doings of that day, his happiness would, nodoubt, have 


been much clouded. 

This affair has always been considered as the commencement of that 
memorable war which was terminated by the treaty of Paris; by which 
France renounced all claim to Nova Scotia, and ceded to Great Britain 


Canada and all the territory east of the Mississippi, except the Isle of || 


Orleans, and Spain ceded to the same power all Florida. Monsieur Con- 


| treceur proceeded, immediately, to complete the work begun by Ward, 
| and called it Fort Duquesne, after the then Governor of Canada. 


Washington reached Will’s creek with three companies on the 20th of 
April, and two days after Ensign Ward arrived with the intelligence of his 
capture. Washington immediately sent’ expresses to the Governors of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, asking for reinforcements, and then, 
after a consultation with his brother officers, resolved to advance, and, if 


possible, to reach the Monongahela, near where Brownsville now stands, ! 
_ and there erect a fortification. On the 9th of May he was at the Little | 
| Meadows, and there received information that Contreceur had been rein- 


forced with eight hundred men. On the 18th he was encamped on the 


| Youghiogany, near where Smithfield, in Fayette county, now stands. 


From that point he, with Lieutenant West, three soldiers and an Indian, 
descended the river about thirty miles, hoping to find it navigable so that 
he could transport his cannon in canoes, but was disappointed. He had 
scarcely returned to his troops, when a messenger from his old friend Zana- 
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| charison arrived, with information that the French were marching towards 
_ him, with a determination to attack him. ‘The same day he received further 





information, that the enemy were at the crossings of the Youghiogany, 
near where Connelsville now stands, about eigliteen miles from his own 
encampment. He then hurried to the Great Meadows, where he made an 
intrenchment, and by clearing away the bushes prepared a fine field for an 
encounter. Next day M. Gist, his old pilot, who resided near the Cross- 
ings, arrived with the news that a French detachment of fifty men had been 
at his place the day before. ‘ 

That same night, (May 27th,) about nine o'clock, an express arrived 
from Tanacharison, who was then encamped with some of his warriors 
about six miles off, with information that the French were near his encamp" 
ment. Col. Washington, says Sparks, immediately started with forty men 
to join the Half-King. The night was dark, the rain fell in torrents, the 


woods were intricate, the soldiers often lost their way groping in the bushes | 
and clambering over rocks and logs, but at length they arrived at the Indian | 


camp just before sunrise, (May 28th.) A Council with Tanacharison was 
immediately held, and joint operations against the French were determined 
on. ‘I'wo Indian spies discovered the enemy’s position in an obscure place, 


surrounded by rocks, and a half mile from the road. Washington was to | 
advance on the right, Zanacharison on the left. ‘Thus they approached in | 


single file, until they were discovered by the French, who immediately 
seized their arms and prepared for action. ‘I'he action commenced by a 
brisk firing on both sides, which was kept up for a quarter of an hour, 
when the French ceased to resist. Monsieur Jumonville, the commandant, 
and ten of his men were killed, and twenty-two were taken prisoners, one 
of whom was wounded. A Canadian escaped during the action, Wash- 


ington had one man killed and two wounded. No harm happened the | 


Indians. The prisoners were sent to Governor Dinwiddie. 

This affair was misrepresented greatly to the injury of Washington. 
War had not yet been declared, and it was the policy of each nation to 
exaggerate the proceedings of the other. Hence it was officially stated 
by the French Government that Jumonville was waylaid and assasinated, 
while bearing a peaceful message to Washington. We are confident that 
no man with an American heart will fail to approve our re-publication of 
the following note, giving a triumphant refutation of the calumny, from 
Sparks’ writings of Washington : 

DEATH OF JUMONVILLE. 

“The circumstances attending the death of Jumonville have been so re- 
markably misunderstood and perverted by the French historians, and the 
character of Washington, in regard to this event, has suffered so much in 
their hands, that the subject demands a further consideration. ‘The follow- 
ing extracts, from three of the most recent and accredited French writers, 
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| distinguished reputation in his native country : 


| savages to a transport of indignation. ‘They assassinated Jumonville, and 
| immolated eight soldiers, who fell bleeding by the side of their chief. They 
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will show in what light this point of history is still viewed by that nation. | 
The first extract is from Flassan, whose history holds a high rank in 
French literature, and was written with the approbation of Napoleon, if not || 
in consequence of his suggestion : 

‘M. De Jumonville,’ says Flassan, ‘setting off with an escort of thirty | 
men, found himself surrounded in the morning by a body of English and 
savages. The former fired twice in rapid succession, and killed several 
Frenchmen. Jumonville made a sign, that he was the bearer of a letter || 
from his commandant. ‘The fire ceased, and they gathered around him to | 
hear the letter. He caused the summons to be read, but the reading was 
not finished when the English reiterated their fire and killed him. The re- 
maining Frenchmen of his escort were immediately made prisoners of war.’ 

«The next extract is from Lacretelle, whose history likewise enjoys a 


‘ An officer by the name of Jumonville, was sent with an escort of thirty |, 
men. The English, ranged in a circle around him, listened to the repre- |, 
sentations, which he came to make. Had they premeditated so atrocious a || 
crime? Were they moved by a sudden impulse of hatred and ferocity? |, 
This cannot now be known; but they disgraced the New World by an out- 
rage never before heard of among civilized people, and which excited the 


made prisoners of the rest of the escort.’ 

“ To this passage M. Lacretelle adds the following note: 

‘It is painful to state, that the detachment of the English, who commit- | 
ted this atrocity, was commanded by Washington. ‘This officer, who after- 
wards displayed the purest virtues of the warrior, the citizen, and the sage, 
was then no more than twenty-two years old. He could not restrain the 
wild and undisciplined troops, who marched under his orders.’ 

“‘ Montaillard, another French historian, who has sketched with great | 





| ability and eloquence, in the formi of annals, the events of the French Rev- | 


olution, thus speaks of Washington, after quoting the elegant tribute to his || 


memory by Mallet-Dupan : 


‘ This great man, the only person with whom no other in modern history || 


| can be compared, would have enjoyed a renown without reproach, his pub- 


_ an unsullied lustre, had it not been for the fatal event of the death of Ju- 
_ monville, a young officer sent to him with a summons by the commandant ] 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
lic career would have been without fault, his glory would have shone with } 


of the French establishments on the Ohio. Washington, then a Major in || 
the forces of the King of England, commanded the post which assassinated | 


_Jumonville. He was then twenty-three [twenty-two] years of age. Far |, 
| from offering any reparation, himself attacked by the brother of Jumon. 
_ ville, and made prisoner with his troops, he received his life and liberty on 
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the condition of sending back the Frenchmen who escaped from the mas- 
sacre ; yet he violated his promise. ‘The French could never efface the 
remembrance of this deplorable circumstance, whatever veneration the po- 
litical life of this illustrious citizen might have merited.’ 

“ Many other French historians might be cited, who make the same 
statements, in almost the same words; and even very recently the writer 
of a life of Washington in the Biographie Universelle, who aims apparently 
to be accurate and impartial, and who has done justice for the most part to || 
Washington’s character, repeats this story of the assassination of Jumon- | 
ville, adding, like Lacretelle, as the only extenuating circumstances, the } 
youth of Washington, and the ungovernable ferocity of his soldiers. | 

“It will be seen, by comparing the above extracts, that they are in sub- || 
stance precisely the same, and must unquestionably have Leen derived from 
acommon source. Every thing will depend on the degree of credit that i 
is due to this single authority, upon which alone all the accounts of subse- 1 


|| quent writers are founded. A supposed fact is not strengthened by the repe- | 


tition of one historian from another, whatever merit each writer may have 
on the score of talents and honest intentions. ll history is built on | 
evidence, and if this is fallacious, or partial, or dubious, the deductions || 
from it must be equally uncertain and deceptive. Of this obvious position || 
the present instance affords a remakable illustration. | 
“The authority from which all the French historians have drawn their || 
intelligence, is a letter written by M. de Contreceur to the Marquis | 
Duquesne, at that time Governor of Canada. ‘This letter is dated June 2d, 1 
1754. The following is a literal translation of the part which relates to | 
the subject in question : | 
‘Since the letter, which I had the honor of writing to you on the 30th | 
ultimo, in which I informed you that I expected the return of M. de Ju- | 
monville in four days, it has been reported by the savages, that his party ] 
has been taken, and eight men killed, among whom is M. de Jumonville. | 
A Canadian belonging to the party, named Mouceau, made his escape, who 
say that they had built cabins in a low bottom, where they lay during a heavy 1 
rain. At seven o’clock in the morning, they saw themselves encircled on | 


| one side by the English, and by savages on the other. ‘T'wo discharges of ] 


musketry were fired upon them by the English, but none by the savages, 
M. de Jumonville called to them by an interpreter to desist, as he had some- 
thing to say to them. ‘The firing ceased. M. de Jumonville caused the 
summons to be read, which I sent, admonishing them to retire, a copy of 
which I have the honor to enclose. Whilst this was reading, the said 
Mouceau saw the French gathered close around M. de Jumonville, in the 
midst of the English and the savages. At that time Mouceau escaped through 
the woods, making his way hither partly by land, and partly in a smal, | 
canoe on the river Monongahela. 
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not informed whether M. de Boucherville and M. du Sable, two"tadets, are 
| savages,’ 


| French historians, and almost in the same language. And this is the origi- 
_ nal and sole authority, from which have been derived all the succeeding 


| facts? It can certainly have no claim to be made the basis of a historical 
narrative. Much less can it warrant severe censures upon the character of 
an officer, who was in reality discharging his duty in the execution of his | 
| orders, 





i 


| this statement of M. de Contreceeur sustained? First, by the report of a 
| Canadian, who fled affrighted at the beginning of the action; and, next, by | 
the vague rumors of the savages, who were said to have been on the spot. | 
| These savages, if any there were, who returned to M. de Contreceur, must |, 
|| have come out with the French party. No such savages are mentioned as 


| and imaginary of the skirmish in which his hero fell, and of the attack of || 


|| triotie passion throughout, and Zimmerman, in his treatise on National || 


| phrase of M. de Contreceeur’s letter, as the groundwork of the author’s 
| poetical fabric. With the materials thus furnished, and with the machinery 
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‘ This, Sir, is all that I have been able to learn from Mouceau. ‘The | 
misfortune is, that our people were taken by surprise. ‘The English had | 
surrounded and come upon them before they were seen. | 

‘I have this moment received a letter from M. De Chauvignerie, which | 
l have the honvr to send 5 ou herewith, from which you will see, that we 
have certainly lost eight men, of whom M. De Jumonville is one. The 
savages, who were present, say, that M, De Jumonville was killed by a 
musket-shot in the head, while he was listening to the reading of the sum- 
mons, and that the English would immediately have destroyed the whole 
party, if the savages had not rushed in before them and prevented their at- 
tempt. M. Drouillon and M. de la Force were made Se aaa We are 


among the slain. Such is the account which we have received from the 


“ Here we have all the particulars, as they appear in the citations from the 


French accounts of the conflict between the forces of Washington and Ju- 
monville, which terminated so fatally to the latter. By what testimony is 





veing seen by the English ; and consequently, if there were any originally 
with the party, they escaped, like the Canadian, at the beginning of the ac- 
tion, and could have had no knowledge of the manner in which it was con- 
ducted. In any other case would such testimony be taken as evidence of 


‘“‘In the year 1759, five years after these events, M. ‘Thomas published 
his epic in four cantos, entitled ‘Jumonvsiix,’ founded on the incidents real |, 


M. de Villiers upon Fort Necessity, which soon followed. He states the 
subject of his Poem to be, Z’ 4ssassinat de M., de Jumonville en Amerique, |, 
et la Vengeance de ce Meurtre, It is written with extreme warmth of pa- 


Pride, cites the * Jumonville’ of ‘Thomas, as a remarkable instance of the |, 
effect of national antipathy. ‘The preface contains an exaggerated para- || 
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of the deep and wild forests, the savages, the demon of battles, and the 
ghost of Jumonville, his epic speedily assumes a tragic garb, and the 
scenes of horror and cries of vengeance cease not till the Poem closes. 
The general merits of this piece, as a poetical composition, and the high 
character of M. ‘Thomas as a man of letters, gave it a curreney in the liter- 
ary world, which had the effect of perpetuating the impressions then re- 
ceived, and so far of biasing prevalent opinions, as to prevent that cautious 
examination into facts, which is the first duty of a faithful historian. 

“ The official letters of Washington, now for the first time published, and 
also the manuscript letters of Governor Dinwiddie, throw much additional | 
light oe 0m subject, and afford the means for drawing up the following 
accurate statement of all the essential particulars : 

“ When the news of the, capitulation of Ensign Ward to the French on 
the Ohio, in consequence of a military summons, reached Will’s Creek, 
where the Virginia troops were encamped, Colonel Washington considered | 
the frontiers to be actually invaded, and that, in compliance with the tenor 
of his orders, it was his duty to march forward and be prepared to meet 
the invading forces wherever they should present themselves. A council 
of war was immediately held, by which this opinion was confirmed, and it 
was resolved to proceed to the junction of Red-stone Creek with the Mon- 
ongahela, thirty-seven miles from the fort captured by the French, construct 
such a fortification there as cireumstances would permit, and wait for rein- 
forcements. Qn the 1st of May, the little army, amounting to one hundred 
and fifty men, set off for Will’s Creek, and advanced by slow and tedious 
marches into the wilderness. ‘The Indians brought in frequent reports of 
their having seen French scouts in the woods, and on the 24th of May the 
Half-King sent a message to Washington, apprizing him that a French | 
force, in what aumbers he could not tell, was on its march to attack the | 
English wherever they should be found, and warning him to be on his _ 
guard. He was now a few miles beyond the Great Meadows, and on | 
receiving this intelligence he hastened back te that place, and threw up an | 
intrenchment, determined to wait there the approach of the enemy, whom 
he supposed to be coming out with a hostile intention, 

“ Early in the morning of the 27th, Mr. Gist arrived in camp from his | 
residence, which was about thirteen miles distant, and informed Colonel 
Washington that M. La Force, with fifiy men, had been at his plantation 
the day before, and that on his way he had seen the tracks of the same 
party five miles from the encampment at the Great Meadows, Seventy- 
five men were immediately dispatched in pursuit of this party, but they 
returned without having discovered it. Between eight and nine o’clock the | 
same night an express arrived from the Half-King, who was then six miles | 
off, with intelligence that he had seen the tracks of two Frenchmen, which | 
had been traced to an obscure retreat, and that he imagined the whole party | 


| 
| 














| tracks, and discover the position of the main body. This was found to be 


| French were defeated, with the loss of their whole party, ten men being 








| having marched through a rainy and exceedingly dark night. 


| the right wing and the Indians the left. In this manner they advanced, 


| twenty-one taken prisoners. Colonel Washington’s loss was one man 
_ killed, and two or three wouuded. ‘The Indians escaped without injury, as 
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to be concealed within a short distance. Fearing this might be a stratagem 
of the French for attacking his camp, Colonel Washington put his ammu- 
nition in a place of safety, and, leaving a strong guard to protect it, he set 
out with forty men, and reached the Indians’ camp a little before sunrise, 


‘On counselling with the Half-King, and the other Indians of his party, it 
was agreed that they should march together and make the attack in concert 
on the French. ‘They then proceeded in single file through the woods, 
after the manner of the Indians, till they came upon the tracks of the two 
Frenchmen, when the Half-King sent two Indians forward to retrace this 


in a very retired place surrounded by rocks, and half a mile from the road. 
A disposition for attack was then formed, in whieh the English occupied 


till they came so near as to be discovered by the French, who instantly ran 
to their arms. Washington then ordered his men to fire, and a skirmish 
ensued. ‘he firing continued on both sides about fifteen minutes, till the 


killed, including their commander, M. de Jumonville, one wounded, and 


the firing of the French was directed chiefly against the right wing, where 
Washington and his men were stationed. 

« This is a brief and simple narrative of facts, drawn from Washington’s 
official letters written at the time, and from the account transmitted by 
Governor Dinwiddie to the British ministry, which are both confirmed by 
the extracts from Washington’s private journal published by the French 
government. It is worthy of remark, that this journal, kept for his own 
private use, and captured the year following by the French at Braddock’s 
defeat, accords in every essential point with his public communications to 
Governor Dinwiddie. Is not this accordance an irrefragable proof of the 
fidelity of his statement, even if his character permitted us to demand any 
other proof, than his single declaration? Were it possible for him to give 
a deceptive coloring to his public despatches, yet there could be no con- 
ceivable inducement for recording such deceptions among the broken min- 
utes of his daily transactions, which were intended for no eye but his own. 

“Let it now be asked what ground there can be for calling the death of 
Jumonville in that skirmish an assassination, or affixing to it the stigma of 
a crime, with which it has been marked by the French historians? Is this 
charge: authorised either by the act itself, or by the nature of the causes 
which led to it? 

« As to the act itself, it differs in no respect from that of any other com- 
mander who leads his men into an engagement, in which some of the 
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such means of annoyance as they could command. One of Washington’s 
men was killed by the French, and others were wounded. ‘There would 


of M. de Jumonville. It is true, as M. de Contrecceur wrote to Marquis 


circumstance, so far as being a matter of censure, is not only considered 
allowable among the stratagems of honorable warfare, but an object of 


Canadian, that the reading of the summons was begun by M. de Jumon- 


to make known the object of their mission, and the purport of the summons 
brought by M. de Jumonville. ‘This was not told to Washington by the pris- 


ernor, however, stating that he had heard such a report, and affirming it to be 
false. ‘The same particulars and the same affirmation were entered in his 


the French, he believed it impossible that any such call should have been 
made without his hearing it, which was not the case, but on the contrary, 
he saw them run to their arms, and they immediately commenced firing. 


the French writers, that hostilities had not been committed, and that war 
did not really exist. Without discussing the abstract merits of the ques- 


tion, it is certain that the Governor and people of Virginia looked upon the 
frontiers as at that time in a state of war, and supposed it lawful to repel 


possession in ease his demand was disregarded. Compelled by this threat, 


Governor Dinwiddie, alluding to this subject in his letter to the Governor 


and this must be esteemed the first breach from the French ; and what fol- 


lowed in taking some of their people prisoners, and killing others, was in 


ginia, August 23d, 1754, the Governor also says: ‘In open contempt and 
violation of the treaties now subsisting between the crowns of Great Bri- 











consequence thereof.’ In his Message to the House of Burgesses in Vir- | 


| 


be as much justice in calling the death of this man an assasination, as that | 


Duquesne, that Washington came upon the French by surprise; but this | 


praise in the commander who effects it with success. ‘The report of the | 


overs, nor was he informed of it till after theirdeparture. He wrote tothe Gov- | 


journal. As he was at the head of his mes, and the first person seen by | 


‘In regard to the causes which led to the attack, it has been presumed by _ 


by force the French, and Indians in league with them, wherever found. M, 
de Contreceur had appeared with an army before the fort on the Ohio 
which was held by a party of Virginia troops, had drawn up his cannon in| 
a menacing attitude, demanding a surrender and threatening to take forcible | 


the chief officer of the fort had capitulated. ‘This act on the part of the | 
French commander, was considered as the beginning of an open war. | 


of South Carolina, says: ‘I think there ean be no greater act of hostility | 
than taking a fort begun to be built by his Majesty’s immediate commands, | 


enemy are slain. It was a conflict into which both parties entered, with | 


ville’s order, and of the savages, that he was killed while the interpreter | 
was reading it, are manifestly fictions, as these incidents are nowhere else | 
mentioned. Some of the prisoners said, after they were taken, that when | 
the firing commenced, the French called out to the English, with the design | 
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tain and France, they have unjustly invaded his Majesty’s lands on the 
Ohio river, and with an armed force taken a fort, that by his Majesty’s 
orders I had directed to be built, on that river.’ It is, moreover, certain 


received ; for the Governor approved his conduct in writing to the ministry 
in England, and to M. Drouillon, one of the prisoners who complained of 
| his detention. It must be inferred, therefore, that whatever may be the 
| political aspect of this question, as concerning the relations between France 
and England, Washington was in no degree censurable for the course he pur- 
sued, but on the contrary was engaged in the discharge of his duty, by 


| Virginia, under whose authorities he held his commission. 


| ment did not come out in a military capacity, but merely to bring a civil | 


| sons are safe and unhurt. You cannot be ignorant how much all the vari- 
ous tribes of Indians revere the calumet, and you must know that a flag of |, 


_ sistency of your appearance, with your pretensions, obliges me to consider | 
_ you in no other light than that in which you presented yourselves. You re- 
| mained several days about our camp without telling your message, nor 
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that Colonel Washington acted in strict conformity with the orders he had 


acting in strict obedience to the will and direction of the government of 
« The representations of the French prisoners, that Jumonville’s detach- 


message, or summons, is well answered in Washington’s letters to the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. ‘The same reasoning is used by the Governor himself 
in his reply to M. Drouillon, who made to him similar representations after 
he reached Winchester. 

«“¢The protection due to messengers of peace is so universally ac- 
knowledged,’ says Governor Dinwiddie, ‘ and the sacredness of their char- 
acter so inviolably preserved, that even among barbarous nations their per- 


truce would sooner have induced our protection and regard, than a body of 
men armed with the instruments of destruction. ‘Thus, I tliink, the incon- 


would you do it till you were prepared for our destruction. You had nei- 
ther a right to demand, nor Colonel Washington to discuss, the King my 
master’s title to the land on the Ohio river. Such a disquisition lay only 
with your superiors. But it was his duty to preserve his Majesty’s domin- 
ions in peace, and protect his subjects; and they who attempt the violation 
of either, must acknowledge the justice of their fate, if they meet with de- 
struction. Colonel Washington assures me of the contrary to what you 
represent, regarding the circumstances of the action; and after it, the pa- 
pers of summons and instructions to the Sieur Jumonville are incontestable 
proofs and justifications of his conduct, and Jaid him under the necessity of 
continuing to act as he afterwards did.’ 

* Again, alluding to this subject, Governor Dinwiddie writes to Lord Al- 
bermarle: ‘The prisoners said they were come on an embassy from their 
fort; but your Lordship knows, that ambassadors do not come with such 
an armed force, without a trumpet, or any other sign of friendship; nor 
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_ can it be thought they were on an embassy, by staying so long reconnoitering 
our small camp, but more probably, that they expected a reinforcement 


from their fort to cut them all off. 

“It may not be possible to ascertain at this time the precise object for 
which the party under Jumonville was sent out. ‘The tenor of his in- 
structions, and the manner in which he approached Colonel Washington’s 
camp, make it evident enough that he deviated widely from the mode usu- 
ally adopted in conveying a summons; and his conduct was unquestionably 


there for nearly three days, his sending off messengers to M. de Contre- 


really as a peaceful messenger, and if any fault was committed by the 
attack upon him, it must be ascribed to his own imprudence and injudi- 
cious mode of conducting his enterprise, and not to any deviation from 
strict military rules on the part of Colonel Washington, who did no more 
than execute the duty of a vigilant officer, for which he received the un- 





qualified approbation of his superiors and of the public.” 


lon and La Force, and two cadets. La Foree was described as a bold, 
enterprising man, of great subtlety and cunning, and we will hereafter find 
Captain Stobo, while a prisoner at Fort Duquesne, speaking of his absence 
as a great loss to the French. Washington, in a letter to Governor Din- 
widdie, thus speaks of him: ‘ Besides, Ia Force would, if released, 1 
really think, do more disservice than fifty other men, as he is a person 
whose active spirit leads him into all parties, and has brought him acquainted 
with all parts of the country. Add to this a perfect use of the Indian 
tongue and great influence with the Indians.” 


course, carry the news of that affair to Fort Duquesne, and Washington, 
anticipating that a larger force would be sent against him, set his troops to 
work to enlarge and strengthen the work he had prepared at the Great 
Meadows, and called it Fort Necessity. 


was a prudent man, and no disagreementoccurred. On the 10th of June, nine 
deserters from the French arrived at Washington’s camp, and confirmed intel- 
ligence previously received by a messenger sent from Logstown to Tanach- 





The Canadian who escaped at the time of Jumonville’s death would, of | 


‘The Indians began to flock in around him, ‘Tanacharison and his followers, | 
Queen Aliquippa and her son, and others to the number of forty or fifty — 
families. Captain Mackay, with an independent company of one hundred | 
men from South Carolina, also joined him. That officer had a royal com- | 
mission, which he thought placed him over Washington. He, however, | 





such, as to create just suspicions, if not to afford a demonstration of his | 
hostile designs. His appearance on the route at the head of an armed | 
force, his subsequent concealment at a distance from the road, his remaining 


ceur, were all circumstances unfavorable to pacific purposes. If he came | 


Among the prisoners taken on the 28th of May, were Messieurs Dronil- | 
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arison, that the Shawanese and Delawares had agreed to take up the hatchet 
against the English. ‘These deserters also stated that the Fort at the Forks 
was completed. They stated that there were not above five hundred men in 
the Fort when they left, but supposed that two hundred had since arrived. 
‘These same deserters also stated; as Washington said in his letter, that Ju- 
monville’s party were sent out as spies. 

On the 11th of June, Washington, leaving Captain Mackay at Fort Neces- 
sity, marched with his troops, intending to advance toRedstone. After two 
weeks of toil he reached Gist’s farm, only thirteen miles from Fort Neces- 
sity. Here information was received that reinforcements had arrived at 
Fort Duquesne from Canada, and that a large detachment would soon be 
_ sent against the English. A retreat was then decided upon. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





JOHN M’KINNEY’S DESCRIPTION OF FORT DUQUESNE. 


From a portion of a MS. entitled “ A general description of the several French Forts on the 
Lakes, &c., taken from the mouth of John M'Kinney, who had been taken prisoner by the 

Indians, in February, 1756, and by them carried to Fert Duquesne, and from thence to Canada, 

from whence he made his escape to Connecticut.” [Taken fiom his own mouth,] 

| «¢ PurtapELPu1A, November 17, 1756. 

| ve , ‘ 

“Fort Duquesne is situated on the east side of the Monongahela, in the 

| fork between that and the Ohio. It is four square, has bastions at each 

| corner ; it is about fifty yards long and about forty yards wide—has a well 

| in the middle of the Fort, but the water bad—about half the Fort is made 

| of square logs, and the other half next the water of stockadoes ; there are 


| intrenchments cast up all around the Fort about 7 feet high, which consists 


like basket work, against which earth is thrown up, in a gradual ascent; the 
steep part is next the Fort, and has three steps all along the intrenchment 
| for the men to go up and down, to fire at an enemy—these intrenchments 
| are about four rods from the Fort, and go ali around, as well on the side next 
| the water as the land ; the outside of the intrenchment next the water, joins 
to the water. The Fort has two gates, one of which opens to the land 


the land side is, in fact, a draw-bridge, which in day-time serves as a bridge 
for the people, and in the night is drawn up by iron chains and levers. 


deep to water; the pit is about eight or ten feet broad ; the gate is made of 
square logs ; the back gate is made of logs also, and goes upon hinges, and 
has a wicket in it for the people to pass through in common ; there is no 
ditch or pit at this gate. It is through this gate they go to the magazine 
and bake-house, which are built a little below the gate within the entrench- 

















I| 


| 


of stockadoes drove into the ground near toeach other, and wattled with poles — 


| side, and the other to the water side, where the magazine is built; that to | 


Under the draw-bridge is a pit or well, the width of the gate, dug down | 
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_ which is cleared for some distance from the fort, and the stumps cut close to 
the ground; a little without musket shot of the fort, in the fork, is a thick wood | 





ments ; the magazine is made almost under ground, and of large logs and | 


covered four feet thick with clay overit.. It is about 10 feet wide, and about | 
thirty-five feet long ; the bake-house is opposite the magazine; the waters | 


sometimes rise so high as that the whole Fort is surrounded with it, so | 

that canoes may go around it; he imagines he saw it rise at one time near || 
| thirty feet. ‘The stockadoes are round logs better than a foot over, and 
' about eleven or twelve feet high ; the joints are secured by split logs; in 


the stockadoes are loop holes made so as to fire slanting towards the 


| 


ground, ‘The bastions are filled with earth solid about eight feet high ; each | 


bastion has four carriage guns about four pound; no swivels, nor any mor- | 


tars that he knows of: they have no cannon but at the bastions. ‘The back || 


of the barracks and buildings in the Fort are of logs placed about three feet || 
distance from the logs of the Fort; between the buildings and the logs of || 
the Fort, it is filled with earth about eight feet high, and the logs of the Fort | 
' extend about four feet higher, so that the whole height of the Fort is || 
| about 12 feet. 


“There are no pickets nor palisadoes on the top of the fort to defend it 
against scaling; the eaves of the houses in the fort are about even with the | 


top of the logs or wall of the fort; the houses are all covered with boards, as | 
| well the roof as the side that looks inside the fort, which they saw there by || 


haad ; there are no bogs nor morasses near the fort, but good dry ground, | 


of some bigness, full of large timber. 

‘«* About thirty yards from the Fort, without the intrenchments and picket- | 
ing, is a house, which contains a great quantity of tools, such as broad and | 
narrow axes, planes, chisels, hoes, mattocks, pickaxes, spades, shovels, &c., 
and a great quantity of wagon-wheels and tire. Opposite the Fort, on the | 
west side of the Monongahela, is a long, high mountain, about a quarter of 
a mile from the Fort, from which the Fort might very easily be bombarded, 
and the bombarder be quite safe ; from them the distance would not exceed 
a quarter of a mile; the mountain is said to extend six miles up the Mon- | 
ongahela, from the Fort; Monongahela, opposite the Fort, is not quite mus- | 
ket shot wide ; neither the Ohio nor Monongahela can be forded, opposite | 
the Fort. ‘The Fort has no defence against bombs. ‘There was about 250 } 
Frenchmen in this Fort, besides Indians, which at one time amounted to | 
500; but the Indians were very uncertain; sometimes hardly any there; | 
that there were about 20 or 30 ordinary Indian cabins about the Fort. 

“« While he was at Fort Duquesne, there came up the Ohio from the 1 
Mississippi, about thirty batteaux, and about 150 men, ladened with pork, | 
flour, brandy, tobacco, peas, and Indian corn; they were three months in | 
coming to Fort Duquesne, and came all the way up the falls without un- || 


loading.” 
_. 
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THE CONTRAST. 


Having now traced the history of the country around our city, from the | 
period of its earliest exploration down to the time when Washington made | 


his bold and adventurous journey to “ the Fork,’’ Logstown, Fort Venango, 
and Le Beeuf, and also given his own account of his distressing passage 
across the Allegheny river—having also given an account of the building 
of Fort Duquesne, and John McKinney’s description of it, we annex two 
articles, which must exhibit, in striking light, the progress in civilization 
and the arts made in the intervening ninety years, from 1754 to 1845, 

The first item we refer to is an account, furnished to the editor of the 
“Olden Time,’’ while he conducted the Pittsburgh Gazette, of the first 
Steam Boat trip from this City to Franklin, formerly Fort Venango, and 
Olean, or Hamilton, in New York. This account was written by Mr. John 
McKee, then a citizen of Pittsburgh, who was a passenger on board, during 
that voyage. He publishes this article now with the greater pleasure, be- 
cause he hopes and believes, that it may furnish some additional induce- 
ment to the early extension of the New York and Erie Rail Road to Olean, 
and also furnish arguments in favor of the improvement of the Allegheny 
river. 

This is not the proper place to press upon public attention, or we would 
delight to dwell upon the commercial and military advantages which would 
be gained by the extension of a Rail Road from the seat of our national 
government, by way of Harper’s Ferry, to Pittsburgh, in connection with 
Canal and Rail Road communications .to Cleaveland and Erie, on lake Erie, 
and to lake Ontario, by the Allegheny river and Genessee Canal, and in 


|| connection also with our vast Steam Boat navigation throughout the great 
|| Valley of the Mississippi. 
The second item which we refer to, is the description of that great and || 


unprecedented work of art, the Suspension Aqueduct across the Allegheny 


|| river, a short distance below the point where Washington and Gist, ninety 


years ago, performed their painful and perilous passage on a raft, ‘The de- 


|| seription of this truly noble structure was furnished by Mr. John A. Roeb- 


'| ling, the very ingenious and skilful engineer who constructed it, to the New | 
| York Rail Road Journal, and we believe, strange as it may seem, has never 


| been published in a Pittsburgh paper. 


We hope to be indebted to the politeness of Mr. Roebling for a full and 


| the Monongahela river, in time for our next number. 
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| accurate description of the Suspension Bridge, now almost completed over || 




















STEAMBOAT ALLEGHENY. 


In our paper of this day will be found an interesting account of the 
Jirst passage of a Steamboat from Pittsburgh to Olean point. The 


Village situated near this point is commonly called Olean, but is desig- | 


nated on the maps as Hamilton, and is in Cataraugus county, in the State 


of New York. From this village to the nearest point on the Genessee | 


river, is about twenty-five miles, and from the same village to Buffalo by 


the post road, is about sixty-eight miles. From a point on the Allegheny, | 
about eighteen miles below Olean, the distance to Buffalo cannot exceed 


fifty-eight miles.—Pilisburgh Gazette, May 28, 1830. 





The new Steamboat Allegheny, built on an improved plan, by Mr. Blan- ] 
chard, of Connecticut, 90 feet long and 18 wide, cabin on deck, separated | 


lengthwise, giving each 30 feet, worked by a distinct double engine, prin- 


cipally made of wrought iron, two stern wheels, extending 12 feet behind | 


the boat, drawing, with wood and water, about 12 inches; left Pittsburgh } 
on the 14th May, 1830, on her third trip up the Allegheny, with 64 passen. | 


gers and 25 to 30 tons freight, stemming the current of this noble and most | 


valuable river, (affording lumber in the greatest quantities,) at the rate of | 


three miles per hour. 


| 


The great Pennsylvania Canal passes up on the bank of this river thirty | 
miles, crossing by an aqueduct at the outlet of the Kiskeminetas river, at | 
Freeport, Armstrong county, a handsome thriving village, pleasantly situated, | 


containing four or five hundred inhabitants, forty-miles up. Lawrenceville, 
near the mouth of Bear creek, is 18 miles above Freeport; Foxburgh, two 


miles above Lawrenceville. Patterson’s Falls, one hundred and fifteen miles | 


up, is one of the worst rapids on this river: here a very useful improve- 
ment aided the engine, a poling machine, worked by the capstan or wind- 
lass, in the bow of the boat, which drew her over with ease. Mont. 
gomery’s Falls, five miles further, nearly as bad. Franklin is situated at 


the outlet of French creek, (which is navigable for keel boats to Le Beuf, 
above Meadville, forty-six miles ;) this is an old village, and surrounded by | 


iron furnaces, where also is now made good quality bar iron, one hundred 


and twenty-five miles up. Oil creek is seven milesabove. On this stream | 
there are quantities of Seneca Oil gathered ; its smell is very perceptible at | 


its outlet ; here there is a valuable furnace. 

We arrived in Warren, a beautiful village, situate at the outlet of Cone- 
wango creek, at 9 o’clock, on the 19th of May, near two hundred miles 
above Pittsburgh, in three and a half days running time. Conewango 
creek is navigable, in the rafting season, until within seven miles of the 


Chautauque lake, where it is expected ere long a canal will be cut through. 


























It requires from eighteen to twenty-five days for canoes and keel boats, 
manned in the best manner, to perform this trip. ‘This is the highest point 
_on the river that ever had been made by a steamboat, and to this point 
only by this boat. However, the usual enterprise of its owners prompted 
them to explore further this valuable river, and on the evening of the 19th 
May she departed from Warren for Olean, in the State of New York, 
seventy-five miles above, (by water,) with freight and passengers from 
Pittsburgh. At nine o’clock next day she arrived opposite the Indian vil- 
| lage of Cornplanter, seventeen miles up. Here a deputation of gentlemen 
| waited on this ancient and well known Indian King, or Chief, and invited 
him on board this new, and to him wonderful visitor, a steamboat. We 
found him in all his native simplicity of dress and manner of living, lying 
on his couch, made of rough pine boards, and covered with deer skins and 
blankets. His habitation, a two story log house, is in a state of decay, 


'| without furniture, except a few benches, and wooden bowls and spoons to eat 


out of. This convinced us of his determination to retain old habits and 
customs. This venerable old chief was a lad in the first French war, in 
1754, and is now nearly one hundred years of age. He is a smart, active 
man, seemingly possessed of all his strength of mind, and in perfect health, 
| and retains, among his nation, all that uncontrolled influence he has ever 
done. He, with his son Charles, sixty years of age, and his son-in-law, 
came on board, and remained until she passed six miles up, and then they 
returned home in their own canoe, after expressing great pleasure. His 
dominion is a delightful bottom of rich land, two miles square, nearly ad- 
joining the line between Pennsylvania and New York. On this his own 
family, about fifty in number, in eight or ten houses, reside. Cornplanter’s 
wife and her mother, one hundred and fifteen years of age, are in good 
health. ‘The lands of the tribe, being forty miles long, and half a mile 
wide on each side of the river, lie just above, but all in the State of New 
York. They have a number of villages, and are about seven hundred in 
number, scattered all along this reserve. Many of them have good dwel- 
lings, and, like the whites, some are intelligent, industrious and useful, 
while others of them are the reverse. On the whole, they are becoming 
civilized and christianized as fast as can be expected. The natives appear- 
ed in great numbers, (we counted four hundred,) who were attracted to 
view this unexpected sight on their water. ‘Their lands terminate eight 
miles below Olean. 
We found many rapids, and generally very strong water, until within 





began to decrease fast, and the current became easy, until, gradually, we 
seemed to have reached the top of the mountain which we had been so long 








ascending. At11 o’clock, A. M.,on Friday, the 21st May, we landed safely 


at Olean Point, nearly three hundred miles from Pittsburgh, amidst the 





twenty miles of our destination, at the Great Valley. Here the mountains || 
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loud and constant rejoicing of the hospitable citizens of the village. ‘The 


first person landed was Mr. D. Dick, of Meadville, the prinerpal and enter- | 


prising owner of this boat, and the first passenger, William, the son of Mr. 
Nelson, of Pittsburgh, a child of seven years old, who may live to tell, 
some thirty or forty years hence, the great interest created on this occasion. 
Here we found ourselves on the highest ground ever occupied by a steam~ 
boat, six hundred feet above Pittsburgh, nearly one thousand four hundred 
feet above the level of, and two thousand five hundred miles, by the course 
of the river, from the Ocean. Olean village is half a mile from the river. 


Olean creek is navigable thirty miles up, and the Allegheny river but fout | 
miles, on account of a mill dam. One hundred and thirty of the inhabitants | 


assembled and took a pleasant excursion seven miles down the river and back, 
which was performed in thirty minutes going, and fifty-five minutes return- 
ing. ‘The trip up from Warren to Olean was performed in about twenty 


hours, and she returned the next day safely to Warren, in six hours run- | 


ning time—thus performing, in this day of wonders, what the most sanguine 


mind, a few years ago, never anticipated. No doubt but in this same chan- | 
nel, ere long, a valuable trade and free intercourse will be opened for the || 


mutual advantage of the enterprising citizens of the State of New York, 
and our own prosperous and flourishing city of Pittsburgh. 

The scenery along the Allegheny river affords the greatest variety, and 
is in many places truly sublime. It would generally be very much like 
the celebrated North River scenery, if equally improved and cultivaied ; 
more particularly so from Warren up to the Great Valley. Here the hills 
|| rise higher, and the river narrows. Its courses are in all directions, and its 
mountains in all shapes, dressed, at this season of the year, in its richest 
robes. ‘The wild flowers along the shores, the beautiful evergreens, and 
towering pines and hemlocks, interspersed with the lighter maple green, 
give to the whole scenery an indescribable beauty. 

One particular spot surpassed all others. In the evening, after a heavy 
shower, above the Kenjua Island, all at once the sun beamed forth in all its 
glory, and a brilliant rainbow presented itself. ‘The mountains are unusual- 
ly high, and the river narrow, so that we could only view these extraordi- 
nary works of nature far above us, tinging the tops of these lofty hills, and 
convincing us that nothing but an Almighty power could furnish the imagi- 
nation with such a feast. Upon the whole, as a trip of pleasure or health, 
we would recommend this route before any other now known. 

The boat left Warren on the morning of the 23d, and landed at Pittsburgh 
at 4 o’clock, P. M., on the 24th, with a number of passengers, 18 tons pig 
metal, and 9 tons bar iron, in perfect safety. The time employed in run- 
ning, during the trip, was seven days, (running by daylight only,) exclusive 
of delays at Franklin, Warren, and Olean, but including stoppages for 
wood, &c. 





























From the American Rail Road Journal. 


WIRE SUSPENSION AQUEDUCT OVER THE ALLEGHENY 
RIVER AT PITTSBURGH. 


This work, recently constructed under the superintendence of John A. 
| Roebling, the designer and contractor, has supplied the place of the oid 
| wooden structure, which originally was built by the State of Pennsylvania, 


| 
| 


| at the western termination of the Pennsylvania Canal. 
| The Councils of the City of Pittsburgh, by whom, in consequence of 
| an arrangement with the State, the tolls on this Aqueduct are of late re- 
_ ceived, and who are bound to keep the work in repair, decided on rebuild. 
ing, and after considering various plans, adopted that of Mr. Roebling, and 
entered into contract with him, to reconstruct the communication for the 
| gross sum, including the removal of the old ponderous structure and the re- 
pair of the piers and abutments, of $62,000, a very small sum indeed for a 
_ work of such magnitude. As this work is the first of the kind ever attempt- 
ed, its construction speaks well for the enterprize of the City of Pittsburgh. 
The removal of the old work was commenced in September, 1844, and 
| boats were passed through the new aqueduct in May, 1845. ‘This work 
| consists of 7 spans of 160 feet each, from centre to centre of pier; the 
trunk is of wood, and 1140 feet long, 14 feet at bottom, 162 feet on top, 
| the sides 83 feet deep. These, as well as the bottom, are composed of a 
double course of 23 inch white plank, laid diagonally, the two courses 
| crossing each other at right angles, so as to form a solid lattice work of 
great strength and stiffness, sufficient to bear its own weight, and to resist 
_ the effects of the most violent storms. ‘The bottom of the trunk rests upon 
transverse beams, arranged in pairs of 4 feet apart ; between these, the posts 
which support the sides of the trunk, are let in with dovetailed tenons, 
secured by bolts. ‘The outside posts which support the side walk and tow- 
path, incline towards, and are connected with the beams in a similar man- 
ner. Each trunk post is held by 2 braces, 2} by 10 inches, and connected 
with the outside posts by a double joist of 2} by 10 inches. The trunk 








is 4 inches, It will be observed, that all parts of the framing are double 
with the exception of the posts, so as to admit of the suspension rods ; each 


sion rod of 13 inch round iron, bent in the shape of a stirrup, and mounted 
| on a small cast iron saddle, which rests on the cable; these saddles are 
| on top of the cable, connected by links, which diminish in size from the 








posts are 7 inches square on top, and 7 by 14 at the heel ; the transverse | 
beams are 27 feet Jong and 16 by 6 inehes, the space between two adjoining | 

















pair of beams is on each side of the trunk, supported by a double suspen- || 











| bodies of masonry, which are erected on each pier and abutment as bases, 
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pier towards the centre. The sides of the trunk rest solid against the 


for the pyramids which support the cables. ‘These pyramids, which are 
constructed of three blocks of a durable hard sand-stone, rise five feet above 
the level of the sidewalk and tow path, and measure 3 by 5 feet on top, and 
4 by 64 feet in base. ‘The sidewalk and towpath being 7 feet wide, leave 
3 feet space for the passage of the pyramids. ‘The ample width of the tow 
and footpath is therefore contracted on every pier, but this arrangement 
proves no inconvenience, and was necessary for the suspension next to the 
trunk. | 

The wire cables are suspended next to the trunk, one on each side; 
each of these two cables is exactly 7 inches in diameter, perfectly com- 
pact, and constructed in one piece from shore tu shore, 1175 feet long; 
it is composed of 1900 wires of § inch thickness, which are laid parallel 
to each other, great care being taken to insure an equal tension of the 
wires, Oxidation is guarded against by a varnish, applied to each wire sep- 
arately ; their preservation, however, is insured by a close compact and 
continuous wrapping, made of annealed wire, and laid on by machinery in 
the most perfect manner, A continuous wrapping is an important improve- 
meat, which in this case has for the first time been successfully applied. | 

A well construsted and well wrapped cable presents the appearance of a | 
solid cylinder, which in strength greatly surpasses a chain, made of bars of | 
the same aggregate section or weight. It is not only the great relative 
strength of wire which renders it superior to bar iron, but its great elasti- 
city, which enables it to support strong and repeated vibrations, adds still 
more to its value as a material for bridge building. 

The extremities of the cables do not extend below ground, but connect 





with anchor chains, which in a curved line pass through large masses of | 


masonry, the last links occupying a vertical position. ‘The bars composing 
these chains, average 14 by 4 inch, and are from 4 to 12 feet long ; they are 
manufactured of boiler scrap, and forged in one piece without a weld. The 
extreme links are anchored to heavy cast iron plates of 6 feet square, which 
are held down by the foundations, upon which the weight of 700 perches 
of masonry rest. The stability of this part of the structure is fully insured, 





as the resistance of the anchorage is twice as great as the greatest strain to 


which the chains can ever be subjected. 


The plan of anchorage adopted on the aqueduct varies materially from 
those methods usually applied to suspension bridges, where an open chan- 
nel is formed under ground for the passage of the chains. On the aque- 
duct, the chains below ground are imbedded and completely surrounded by 
cement. In the construction of the masonry, this material as well as lime 
mortar have been abundantly applied. ‘The bars are painted with red lead ; 
their preservation is rendered certain by ‘he known quality of calcareous 
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cements, to preventoxidation. If moisture should find its way to the chains, 
it will be saturated with lime, and add another calcareous coating to the iron. 
This portion of the work has been executed with scrupulous care, so as to 
render it unnecessary;on the part of those who exercise a surveillance over 
the structure, to examine it. The repainting of the cables every two or 
three years will insure their duration for a long period. 

Where the cables rest on the saddles, their size is increased at two points 
by introducing short wires, and thus forming swells, which fit into corres- 
ponding recesses of the casting. Between those swells the cable is forcibly 
pressed down by three sets of strong iron wedges, driven through openings, 
which are cast in the sides of the saddle. 

When the merits of the suspension plan were discussed, previous to the 
commencement of the structure, doubts were raised as to the stability of the 
pyramids and the masonry below, when unequal forces should happen to 





disturb the equilibrium of adjoining spans. It was then proved by a stati- || 


cal demonstration, that any of the arches with the water in the trunk could 
support an extra weight of 120 tons, without disturbance to any part of the 
work. In this examination no allowance at all was made for the great re- 
sistance of the wood-work and the stiffness of the trunk itself. During the 
raising of the frame work the several arches were repeatedly subjected to 
very considerable unequal forces, which never disturbed the balance, and 
proved the correctness of previous calculation. 

The stiffness and rigidity of the structure is so great, that no doubt is 
entertained that each of the several arches would sustain ifse/f, in case the 
wood-work of the next one adjoining should be consumed by fire. The 
woodwork in any of the arches separately may be removed and substituted 
by new material, without effecting the equilibrium of the next one. 

The original idea, upon which the plan has been perfected, was to form 
a wooden trunk, strong enough to support its own weight, and stiff enough 
for an aqueduct or bridge, and to combine this structure with wire cables 
of a sufficient strength to bear safely the great weight of water. 

The plan of this work therefore is a combination, which presents very 


superior advantages, viz: great strength, stiffness, safety, durability and |, 


economy. 

This system, for the first time sucessfully carried out on the Pittsburgh 
aqueduct, may hereafter be applied with the happiest results to railroad 
bridges, which have to resist the powerful weight and great vibrations 
which result from the passage of heavy locomotives and trains of cars. 

Remarx.—The quantities in the following table are calculated for a depth 
of water of four feet, which has been in the aqueduct ever since the opening. 
The depth contemplated was three and a half feet; a greater depth is at 
present required, on account of the raising of the bottom of the canal by 
bars and sediment, which have to be removed before the level can be lowered. 
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TABLE OF QUANTITIES ON AQUEDUCT. 


Length of Aqueduct without extensions........... os eeeee1,140 feet. 

“ Cables. cccccccccrscccccccccevcccccccccocelslI5 

“ Cables and Chains. ..ccccccccccccccccscccess 1,283 « 
Diameter of Cables.....-.--+... eccccccccese so ebdsenneese 7 inches. 
Aggregate weight of both Cables. ye ry PrTTTITT TTT Tritt it 110 tons. 
Ariel section of 4 feet of water in trunk.........+...04- «+. 2-09 feet. 
Total ‘weight of water in Aqueduct..... Caccersecceqecesies 2,100 tons. 

“ “ one span..... Coc crcccccoscccccs- 290 tons. 

Weight of one span, including all... ...ceeeeeeeceeececeees 420 tons, 
Aggregate number of wires in both cables,.....-...02+ +++ . 3,800. 
Aggregate solid wire section of both cables in superficial 

MOREE, . oc cccvccccscecsces odencsonacacconccecenscectD ERM. 
Aggregate solid section of anchor chains,........22.+s+++++-72 inches. 
Deflection of cables,.......... eareeesecobesescosess 14 feet 6 inches. 
Elevation of pyramids above piers,....... docccecccere 16 feet 5 inches. 
Weight of water in one span between piers,.....+-2+222.00: 275 tons. 
Tension of cables resulting from this weight,.......-. eeccccs 392 tons. 
Tension of a single wire,......... 9006cccecesnesecccess cee mee 
Average ultimate strength of one Wire,.....+...0e2-eee00% 1,100 lbs. 
Ultimate strength of cables,.........cccccsccccccceseces 2,090 tons. 
Tension resulting from weight of water -_ one solid square 

SELL LITO COREL ETE OO ..- 14,800 lbs. 


Tension resulting from weight of water upon one square inch 

OP TE conencoscéesccsonsereneseéucooetiee mm 
Pressure resulting from weight of water upon a pyramid,....1372 tons. 
Pressure resulting from weight of water upon one superficial 

foot of pyramid,.....eeeeeee- cocceesccesccccceessO600 ihe. 


PRARARAAAAAR AAA Iw" 


Diep, on the 7th of February, 1836, on the Seneca Reservation, in 
Pennsylvania, the celebrated Chief Gar-yan-wah-gah, or Cornplanter, aged 


| about one huntred years. This noble Indian, at an early period of the 


revolutionary war, took an active part on the side of the Americans in that 
glorious struggle, and has ever since manifested the utmost friendship for 
the whites. When solicited by Washington to send some of his young 
men to Philadelphia, for the purpose of being educated, he sent at the head 
of the band his son, Henry O’Bail—an evidence of a strong mind over- 
coming deep rooted and long existing prejudice. 

He, with his associate, Red Jacket, was for many years the counsellor 
and protector of the interests of his nation, and we regret that our sources 
of information are too limited to give the particulars more fully of the event- 


_ful life of this * Nature’s Nobleman.”—Buffalo Daily Journal. 


The editor of*the Olden Time can readily imagine and appreciate the 
feeling of regret expressed by the Buffalo editor on account of his limited 
knowledge of the life of Cornplanter. 

We, too, have often lamented the oblivion which has come over the 
memories of such men as Shingiss, Tanacharison, Guyasutha, and others, 
who were prominent actors in the stirring incidents which formerly took 
place here. We refer to the matter now, in the hope that some friend may 
yet be able to furnish notices of them. 
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